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I.  THE  THEATRE 

A  Curtain-raiser  in  Execrable  Taste 


".  .  .  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  author  who  is 
:apable  of  writing  a  good  novel  should  ever  write  a  play; 
ind,  as  the  present  state  of  dramatic  literature  shows,  he 
lsually  doesn't."  Rebecca  West. 


".  .  .  There  is  no  dearth  of  dramatic  literature — in 
nanuscript;  and  intelligent  typists  do  moderately  well 
nit  of  it." 

The  Author  ("  Blast,  Or  Words  to  That  Effect ") 

in  The  English  Review, 

January,  1923. 


Characters  in  the  order  of  their  appearance: 

The   Dark   Attendant 

The  All  Knowing  One 

The  Satellite 

The  Fair  Attendant 

Clayton  Crumthorpe 

The  Facetious  Fiend 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle 

Mr.  Sydenham 

The  Fat  Woman 

The  Ingenuous  Female 

The  Healthy  Briton 

Three  Cough  Manufacturers 

And  the  Rest  of  Them 
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THE  THEATRE 

The  back  of  the  Dr ess-Circle  of  a  London  Theatre.  The  last 
two  roivs  of  seats  are  visible  ;  the  rest  are  szvallowed 
up  in  the  curtained  confines  of  the  Orchestra.  There  is 
a  centre  gangivay  separating  two  side  blocks.  The  back 
of  the  stage  is  occupied,  left  and  right  by  exits,  in  the 
centre  by  the  entrance  to  the  Refreshment  Room.  A 
fair-sized  space  separates  it  from  the  back  roiv. 

The  lights  are  on,  but  the  place  is  deserted.  There  is  a 
short  pause.  Then  a  lady  attendant  [dark)  emerges  from 
the  lift  "  Exit." 

The  Dark  Attendant:  This  way,  Madam. 

[She  is  holding  strips  of  ttvo  tickets,  and  admits 
The  All  Knowing  One,  age  about  60,  sex  female, 
costume  suspiciously  shabby,  and  The  Satellite, 
same  age,  same  sex,  same  costume.] 

The  Satellite:  I  do  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  see  all 
right. 

The  Dark  Attendant:  99  and  100.  This  way, 
please.  (She  leads  them  off.) 

The  All  Knowing  One:  We'll  see  splendidly,  my 
dear.  Don't  you  worry.  .  .  .  (They  arrive  at  their  seats 
in  the  back  row.)  There  now ! 

The  Dark  Attendant:  Programme? 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE   DRAMA? 

The  All  Knowing  One  (sweetly):  Please.  Sixpence, 
isn't  it  ?  (The  business  is  executed.)  That's  right.  (The  Dark 
Attendant  vanishes.)  You  might  help  me  off  with  my 
wraps.   .   .   . 

The  Satellite  (eagerly):  Certainly,  (fiddling  with 
them)  We're  in  plenty  of  time! 

The  All  Knowing  One:  I  always  believe  in  getting 
to  the  theatre  in  good  time.  It's  so  much  more  comfort- 
able.  .   .   .   Can  I  give  you  a  hand? 

The  Satellite:  Oh,  I  can  manage  .  .  .  (they  eventu- 
ally settle  down).  It  must  be  so  nice  to  be  given  tickets  for 
the  theatre ! 

The  All  Knowing  One:  Oh,  of  course,  if  the  piece 
is  good.  I  can't  pick  and  choose,  you  know. 
The  Satellite:  Oh,  I  thought 


The  All  Knowing  One  (correcting  herself):  That  is, 
without  asking  specially — and  I  don't  like  asking  for 
tickets — unless  I  particularly  want  to  see  the  piece.  .  .  . 
To-night's  a  special  occasion,  of  course. 

The  Satellite:  Really?  I  didn't  know. 

The  All  Knowing  One:  They're  producing  a  new 
curtain-raiser. 

The  Satellite  :  Are  they?  (referring  to  the  programme) 
Ah  ..."  Summer-time." 

The  All  Knowing  One:  That's  it.  The  last  one  was 
a  dreadful  frost,  you  know;  they're  putting  this  on  instead. 
So,  of  course,  all  the  critics  will  be  here.  That's  why  they 
want  the  house  filled.  You  see,  the  critics  will  go  away  and 
tell  the  papers  they're  doing  good  business,  and  that  always 
brings  the  people !  (They  both  laugh.)  Oh,  I  know  them  ! 
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THE  THEATRE 

The  Satellite:  Will  we  see  all  the  critics  to-night, 
then  ? 

The  All  Knowing  One:  We  can't  see  them  from 
here  unfortunately — or  I  could  have  pointed  them  out 
to  you.  You  don't  know  any  of  them,  I  suppose? 

The  Satellite:  I  was  once  introduced  to  a  man  who 
was — supposed  to  be — something  on  a  newspaper.  ...  I 
can't  remember  his  name.  .  .  . 

The  All  Knowing  One:  Was  it  William  Archer? 

The  Satellite:  What  is  he  like? 

The  All  Knowing  One:  You  couldn't  mistake  him. 
A  little  man  with  a  fair  beard  ...   or  Grein? 

The  Satellite  {thoughtfully):  Grein.   .   .   . 

The  All  Knowing  One:  He  writes  for  the  Morning 
Post,  you  know.  I  always  read  his  things.  .  .  .  Or 
Maughan  of  the  Daily  News 

The  Satellite:  Maughan?  Doesn't  he  write  plays? 

The  All  Knowing  One  {glibly):  You're  thinking  of 
Somerset  Maughan.  That's  his  brother.  They  say  he 
always  praises  Somerset's  pieces,  you  know.  /  think  it 
shows  a  very  nice  feeling. 

The  Satellite  {nodding):  Indeed  it  does. 

The  All  Knowing  One:  Such  nice  boys  they  used 
to  be,  I  believe.  A  nephew  of  mine  was  at  school  with 
them.  Somerset  was  the  elder — and  he  always  stuck  up 
for  his  little  brother. 

The  Satellite  {laughing):  His  brother's  making  up 
for  it  with  his  criticisms,  I  suppose ! 

The  All  Knowing  One:  He's  done  some  very  good 
things — Somerset. 
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The  Satellite:  I  liked  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho." 

The  All  Knowing  One  {severely):  My  dear — that 
was  Pinero. 

The  Satellite:  Of  course.  What  am  I  thinking  of? 

The  All  Knowing  One:  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back"  perhaps? 

The  Satellite:  Yes!  That  was  splendid,  wasn't  it? 

The  All  Knowing  One:  Well,  it  was  clever  .  .  . 
but  not  what  I  call  strongs  you  know  .  .  .  not  like  Hall 
Caine  or — or  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  Satellite:  I  like  Bernard  Shaw,  don't  you? 

The  All  Knowing  One:  Well  .  .  .  the  earlier 
pieces.  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  "  and  "  It's  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend." 

The  Satellite:  Did  you  see  Robert  Loraine  in  "  Man 
and  Superman  "?  Oh,  I  do  like  Robert  Loraine. 

The  All  Knowing  One:  I  like  Gerald  Du  Maurier. 

The  Satellite:  Don't  you  like  Henry  Ainley? 

The  All  Knowing  One:  He's  not  as  good  as  Owen 
Nares. 

The  Satellite:  I  think  Charles  Hawtrey's  splendid 

The  All  Knowing  One:  Matheson  Lang's  one  of 
my  favourites. 

The  Satellite:   Did  you  see  Arthur  Bourchier  in 

The  All  Knowing  One  {turning  at  a  sound):  Hullo. 
Here  comes  somebody  at  last. 

[A  Fair  Attendant  appears  from  the  right 
"  Exit  "  accompanying  a  pale  and  nervous  young  man 
in  unaccustomed  evening  dress.] 
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THE  THEATRE 
The  Young  Man:  It's  all  right.  I  don't  want  a  seat. 


The  Fair  Attendant:  But  where' s  your  ticket,  Sir? 

The  Young  Man:  I — I  haven't  got  a  ticket.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is,  I — er — my  name's  Crumthorpe. 

The  Fair  Attendant  {none  the  wiser):  You  must 
have  a  ticket,  Sir. 

Crumthorpe:  You  don't  understand.  .  .  .  I — I'm 
the  author. 

The  Fair  Attendant:  Oh.  .  .  .{after  a  moment) 
But  it's  Mr.  Raymond 

Crumthorpe  {irritably):  Yes,  that's  the  other  piece. 
I — I'm  the  Curtain-raiser. 

The  Fair  Attendant  {hesitating):  I  see,  Sir.  .  .  . 
{matter  of  fact)  Oh,  very  well.  Will  you  have  a  pro- 
gramme? 

Crumthorpe  {offended):  Thank  you,  I  .  .  .  Oh,  all 
right.  {She  hands  him  one  and  waits  patiently.)  Er — how 
much  ? 

The  Fair  Attendant:  Sixpence,  please. 

Crumthorpe  :  Here  you  are.  {Pays  her.) 

The  Fair  Attendant:  Thank  you,  Sir.  .  .  .  {she 
trips  away).  May  I  see  your  tickets,  Sir? 

[The  Facetious  Fiend — a  youngish,  clean-shaven 
man,  and  The  Girl  with  the  Giggle — probably 
his  fiancee,  have  entered.] 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  My  what?  .  .  .  Oh,  my 
tickets.  I  thought  you  said  my  chickens.  {He  hands  her  the 
tickets.) 
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The  Girl  with  hie  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hce!  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 

The  Fair  Attendant  (contemptuously):  This  way, 
please. 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  You're  sure  we're  not  too 
late? 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 

The  Fair  Attendant  {having  shotvn  them  their 
places):  Will  you  have  a  programme? 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  No.  You  tell  us  all  about  it. 
(He  gets  out  his  money.) 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 

[The  Fair  Attendant  hands  him  his  programme 

without   a    ivord   and   escapes.      Crumthorpe    has 

been  pacing  about  impatiently.     Now  a  middle-aged 

gentleman,   evidently  at    home,   hurries    in,    accosting 

him  with  a  slap  on  the  back.] 

The  Middle-aged  Man  :  Well,  how  are  you  feeling? 

Crumthorpe  (starting):  Oh  .  .  .  Mr.  Sydenham. 
...  Oh  ...  My  God ! 

Sydenham:  Cheer  up.  Soon  be  over  now.  Have  a 
drink? 

Crumthorpe:  No,  no.  Nothing.  I'm  about  drunk 
already.  I've  been  drinking  all  day — all  the  week — 
extraordinary  thing — can't  eat  a  thing.  .  .  .  I've  had 
nothing  but  Bovril  and  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  for — for 
years. 

Sydenham:  You'll  soon  get  hardened  to  it.    Wait  till 
you  get  a  full-length  play  put  on. 
16 


THE  THEATRE 

Crumthorpe  [eagerly):  Do  you  think  I  will?  (humbly) 
Yes,  you've  told  me  before,  haven't  you? 

Sydenham:  If  "  Summer-time  "  takes 

Crumthorpe:  If  they  understand  "  Summer-time  "  ! 

Sydenham:  They'll  understand  it  all  right  .  .  . 
(grimly)  what  they  hear  of  it. 

Crumthorpe  (anxiously):  You  don't  think  the  voices 
will  carry? 

Sydenham:  The  voices  will  be  all  right. 

Crumthorpe:  What  then? 

Sydenham:  My  dear  chap,  you've  been  to  a  theatre 
before  now.   .   .   . 

Crumthorpe:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I — I  don't  go 
very  much.  It's  so  expensive.  And  all  that  waiting — and 
the  discomfort 

Sydenham:  But — but  your  stagecraft ! 

Crumthorpe:  I  belong  to  a  library.  I  much  prefer 
reading  plays.  I've  never  really  enjoyed  myself  at  the 
theatre.  .  .  .  What  did  you  mean,  about — about 
"  Summer-time  "  ? 

Sydenham  (reassuring  him):  Nothing,  nothing,  my 
dear  chap.  You'll  be  all  right.  Don't  you  worry. 

Crumthorpe:  I'm  counting  such  a  lot  on  it.  You — 
you  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me.  Listen,  I — I'll  tell 
you  .   .  .   I — I'm  boring  you? 

Sydenham:  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit. 

Crumthorpe:  I'm  quite  drunk,  you  know.  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  saying  .  .  .  it's  true,  all  the  same.  If 
"  Summer-time  "  fails,  I — I  shall  commit  suicide ! 

Sydenham  (taken  aback):  My  dear  chap! 
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Crumthorpe:  You  don't  understand.  I — I  can't  keep 
it  up  any  longer,  {fiercely)  I  won't  sink  to  pot-boiling — 
prostituting  my — my — my  genius 

Sydenham  (quieting  him):  Ssh  !  Ssh  !  .  .  .  And  who's 
asking  you  to — to — to 

Crumthorpe:  It's  a  horrid  expression,  isn't  it?  But 
that's  what  it  comes  to  .  .  .  that's  what  it  will,  must 
come  to  with  me,  unless 

Sydenham:  Unless  you're  sensible  and  don't  try  to  do 
things  too  much  in  a  hurry.  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day. 
Remember  Bruce  and  the  spider.  Patience ! 

Crumthorpe:  Oh,  it's  easy  to  talk.  What  does  it 
mean — patience?  A  word — a  sound — empty — hollow — 
water  off  a  duck's  back !  (striking  his  chest)  Here's  flesh 
and  blood — feeling,  passion!  (scornfully)  Patience! 
Patience !  Patience !  Abracadabra  !  Hebrew  !  Greek  !  (He 
has  begun  to  raise  his  voice.) 

Sydenham:  (anxiously)  You  ought  to  be  in  bed,  you 
know.   Your  nerves  are  unstrung.  You  want  a  rest. 

Crumthorpe  (helplessly):  Am  I — am  I  making  a 
scene?  I'm  sorry.  Everything's  so  strange  to  me.  I'm  not 
used  to  drink.  I  had  two  absinthes  this  evening.  All  this 
— this — (vaguely  indicating  the  auditorium)  seems — out 
of — proportion — unreal — I  don't  feel 

Sydenham  (starting):  Ah  .  .  .  excuse  me  a  moment. 

[He  rushes  off  to  greet  a  prodigious  woman,  puffing 
her  way,  under  the  escort  of  a  confirmed  ingenue  of  a 
daughter,  and  a  son  of  the  Healthy  British  variety,  to 
her  seats.  She  is  lavishly  dressed.] 
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THE  THEATRE 

The  Fat  Woman:  Ah,  Mr.  Sydenham.  .  .  .  Well, 
did  I  keep  my  word?  Five  minutes  before  time,  I  declare! 
Do  you  know  my  daughter? 

Sydenham:  I  believe — er — how  do  you  do? 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  Teddy,  I've  dropped  my 
handkerchief  again !  (grinning).  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Sydenham  ? 

Sydenham  (stooping):  May  I — er ? 

The  Healthy  Briton  (laconically):  It's  all  right 
(picks  up  the  handkerchief).  I'm  used  to  it. 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (grinning):  Brothers  are 
avoful  creatures,  aren't  they,  Mr.  Sydenham? 

The  Fat  Woman  (fanning  herself):  Never  had  such 
a  rush  in  my  life!  Don't  you  ask  me  to  do  it  again, 
Mr.  Sydenham.  If  I  haven't  ruined  my  digestion 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  Mother! 

The  Fat  Woman  (testily):  It's  not  good  for  me,  I 
tell  you.  Hurrying  away  like  this  before  dessert  ...  at 
my  age.   .   .   . 

Sydenham  (mildly):  Couldn't  you — er — order  your 
dinner  a  little  earlier? 

The  Fat  Woman  (scandalised):  Indeed!  Anything 
else  you'd  like,  Mr.  Sydenham?  .  .  .  Don't  you  ask  me 
to  do  it  again,  that's  all !  .  .  .  And  for  a  curtain-raiser, 
if  you  please ! 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  Curtain-raisers  are  always 
such  rubbish,  aren't  they,  Mr.  Sydenham? 

Sydenham  (confused):  Well — er — May  I  introduce 
you  to  the  author?  (who  is  standing  close  by) — Mr.  Crum- 

thorpe 
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The  Ingenuous  Female  (grinning):  Are  you  really? 
I  say !  How  awfully  brainy  of  you.  /  couldn't  write  a 
play  .  .  .  not  if  I  tried  .  .  not  even  a  curtain-raiser. 
.  .  .   I'm  sure  I  couldn't. 

The  Fat  Woman  (trying  to  be  affable):  Nice  weather 
we've  been  having,  haven't  we, Mr. — Mr. (to  Syden- 
ham) Wrhat  did  you  say? 

Sydenham:  Crumthorpe. 

The  Fat  Woman:  Dear  me!  Mr.  ...  Mr. 
Crumthorpe.  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  write  under  a  nora- 
de-ploom,  Air.  Crumthorpe? 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  Is  it  your  first  play, 
Mr.  Crumthorpe?  How  excited  you  must  be!  Are  you 
going  to  write  another  one? 

Crumthorpe  (only  half  attending — abstractedly):  Why 
shouldn't  I? 

Sydenham  (jocularly):  Mr.  Crumthorpe  is  not  con- 
templating retiring  from  business  yet! 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (grinning):  Snub  for  me!  I 
hope  I  haven't  said  anything  I  shouldn't.   .   .   .   I'm  so 
tactless,  you  know.  Oh  .   .   .  Teddy,  my  handkerchief! 
[The  Healthy  Briton  purses  his  lips  and  picks 
it  up.] 

The  Fat  Woman:  You've  got  the  chocolates  all 
right,  Teddy? 

The  Healthy  Briton:  Oh,  damn  .  .  .!  I  left 
them  in  the  hall. 

The  Fat  Woman:  What!  You  don't  mean?  (quite 
upset)  There !  I  knew  you  would.  I  never  saw  anyone  so 
careless. 
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THE  THEATRE 

The  Healthy  Briton:  If  you  will  leave  in  such  a 
rush 

The  Fat  Woman  :  I  promised  Mr.  Sydenham  I'd  be 
in  time.  (To  Sydenham)  You  see?  It's  all  your  fault! 

The  Healthy  Briton  :  I'll  get  some  more.  (He  starts 
to  go.) 

The  Fat  Woman  (stopping  him):  It's  no  good.  They 
only  have  Bullers'  here.  .  .  .  And  there's  the  music 
starting.  (A  Musical  Comedy  tune  is  faintly  heard.  To 
Sydenham,  reproachfully)  They  were  my  favourite 
chocolates — specially  from  Paris !  Now  the  whole  evening 
will  be  spoilt.  (She  sails  aivay  inconsolable.) 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (grinning):  I  say!  You  are 
in  Mother's  black  books!  Never  mind.  She'll  get  over 
it  .  .  .  Good-bye,  Mr.  Crumthorpe.  I  do  hope  I  shall 
like  the  play.  As  long  as  it's  nothing  serious,  you  know. 
(She  shakes  his  hand.) 

Crumthorpe  (abstractedly,  to  Sydenham):  What's 
she  talking  about? 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (as  she  turns  away):  There, 
I've  dropped  it  again. 

The  Healthy  Briton  (picking  up  the  handkerchief): 
All  right. 

[He  nods  to  the  two  men  and  follows  her.  The  Fat 
Woman  is  already  disrobing.  .  .  .] 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee !  Hee ! 

The  All  Knowing  One  (vastly  enjoying  herself):  You 
should  have  seen  Lena  Ash  well  in  "  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest "  ! 
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The  Satellite:  I  shall  never  forget  Hilda  Trevelvan 

as 

The  Dark  Attendant:  This  way,  Madam.  .   . 
[Tunis  down  seats). 

[One  or  two  people  are  dropping  languidly  in  :  most 
disappearing  into  the  lower — unseen — roivs  of  the 
Circle.  Amid  the  "  Tickets,  please  "  and  "  This  way. 
Madam  "  of  the  attendants,  one  catches  fragments  such 
as  "  Leon  M.  Lion,"  "  Marie  Tempest,"  "  Lillah 
McCarthy  "...  from  the  absorbing  conversation  of 
the  All  Knowing  One  and  her  Satellite.  The 
strains  of  "  Sydney!  Hee  !  Heel  Heel  Heel "  are  also 
audible  from  time  to  time.~\ 
Sydenham  (with  a  shrug):  The  Theatre!  You'll  get 
used  to  it,  my  boy ! 

Crumthorpe  (engrossed  in  his  own  thoughts):  Mr. 
Sydenham,  I  swear — if  this  isn't  a  success — I — I  shall 
throw  myself  over  Waterloo  Bridge! 

Sydenham  (smiling):  What  a  splendid  advertisement 
for  us. 

Crumthorpe  (fiercely):  You  don't  think  I'm  serious? 
Sydenham  :  I  should  have  to  tell  the  police  about  you, 
if  I  did,  you  know. 

Crumthorpe  (hoarsely):  You  don't  think  it  is  going 
to  be  a  success,  then? 

Sydenham:  My  dear  fellow,  pull  yourself  together. 
.  .   .   Of  course  it's  going  to  be  a  success. 

Crumthorpe:  Miss  Begbie — she  won't  make  that 
howler  again — after  the  thunderstorm — when  the  old 
man ? 
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Sydenham:  I  tell  you  they're  perfect.  To  a  word. 
Don't  you  worry  about  that. 

Crumthorpe:  I  must  worry  about  something.  Come 
and  have  a  drink. 

Sydenham:  Not  while  you're  in  that  state.  We  shall 
be  having  you  turned  out  of  the  theatre,  you  know.  A 
nice  scandal ! 

Crumthorpe  [excitedly):  Can't  someone  stop  that 
hideous  row !  What  do  they  want  to  play  muck  like  that 
before  Drama  for? 

Sydenham  [quieting  him):  Now,  now. 

Crumthorpe:  You  don't  understand.  A  play's  just  a 
play  to  you.  I  tell  you,  "  Summer-time's "  good.  It's 
Literature.  It's  the  real  thing.  ...  I  wrote  it  down  in 
Devonshire  this  summer.  Do  you  know  Devonshire? 

Sydenham  [abstractedly):  Yes,  yes,  .  .  no,  no,  I 
don't. 

Crumthorpe:  I  was  out  walking  when  the  idea 
suddenly  flashed  through  me.  I  always  carry  note-books 
about  with  me.  I  sat  down  in  a  field  and  wrote  till  it  was 
dark.  And  then  I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered  about  half 
the  night  .   .   .  and  didn't  care  a  damn ! 

Sydenham:  Ssh  !  Ssh  ! 

Crumthorpe:  It  was  glorious,  glorious!  .  .  .  Curse 
that  noise!  I  knew  from  the  first  I'd  found  a  winner.  I 
was  inspired.  I'd  been  waiting  for  it — oh,  so  long.  You 
don't  know.  ...  I  wouldn't  give  in.  I  could  have  had 
a  j  ob  on  The  Daily  Mirror.  .   .   . 

Sydenham:  Really.  .  .  . 
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CRUMTHORPE:  Journalism!  Pah!  ...  I  stuck  to  my 
guns.  I've  fought — and  fallen — and  starved.  Yes,  one 
year  I  slept  out  on  the  Embankment.  My  God,  what  a 
time   .   .   .   Sydenham  !  [Clutching  him.) 

Sydenham:  What's  the  matter? 

Crumthorpe:  The  door!  You  got  it  fitted  up? 

Sydenham  (irritably):  Look  here.  You  must  give  me 
credit  for  knowing  my  own  business!  Really!  .   .  . 

Crumthorpe  (limply):  I'm  sorry.  .  .  .  I'm  in  such 
a  state.  .  .  .  You  understand  (emphatically).  This  I  will 
say.  Unless  a  miracle  happens,  that  play  will  be  acclaimed 
a  masterpiece.  It's  new,  of  course,  the  whole  style  of  it 

Sydenham  :  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Crumthorpe:  Otherwise  .  .  .!  I  don't  tvant  to 
commit  suicide,  but  I  warn  you 

Sydenham  (with  irony):  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to 
circularise  the  company  to  that  effect. 

Crumthorpe  (seriously):  Yes,  yes,  do.  I  should  like 
them  to  know.  I — I  swear  I 

Sydenham:  Hullo,  the  music's  stopping.  I  must  run 
away. 

Crumthorpe:  You  don't  mean ?  (looking  round) 

But  ...   I  say  !  The  place  is  half  empty  ! 

Sydenham  (ominously):  It'll  soon  fill  up!  Don't  you 
be  afraid. 

[He  hurries  azvay.  The  music  has  indeed  stopped. 
Two  Cough  Manufacturers — one  male,  one  female 
— announce  their  respective  entrances  by  ominous  pre- 
liminary explosions.  They  are  shown  to  their  places,  in 
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the  middle  of  each  of  the  two  blocks — just  as  the  lights 
are  lowered.  Ten  or  twelve  visible  people  are  now  in 
their  places.  A  faint  blue  light  from  behind  reveals 
their  outline s,  adding  a  deathly  pallor  to  the  tense  face 
of  Crumthorpe,  as  he  stands  motionless  behind. 
IVhispering  immediately  breaks  out.] 

The  All  Knowing  One:  They  say  her  husband 
treats  her  abominably. 

The  Healthy  Briton  (exasperated):  Didn't  I  offer 
to  get  you  some  more ! 

The  Fat  Woman  :  I  tell  you  they've  only  got  Bullers' 
.   .   .   You  know  I  hate  Bullers'. 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  Never  mind,  Mother  .  .  . 
[gleefully)  I  always  feel  so  excited  when  the  lights  go  out ! 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 

Crumthorpe:  Ssh  !  Ssh  ! 

Various  Voices  :  The  curtain's  going  up ! 

[General  murmur  and  stir.   The  following  all  in 
more  or  less  of  an  undertone.] 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  What's  it  meant  to  be? 
Have  you  got  the  programme,  Mater? 

The  Fat  Woman:  Teddy  had  it.  What  have  you 
done  with  it,  Teddy? 

The  Healthy  Briton:  Dropped  it,  of  course. 
(Scuffles  to  pick  it  up.) 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  Wonder  what  they'd  take 
for  that  sideboard? 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 
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The  All  Knowing  One:  'The  Pyecrofts'  Par- 
lour/' 1  suppose  that's  Mr.  Pyecroft. 

The  Satellite:  Who's  the  girl?  I  like  her  voice, 
don't  you? 

[The  Cough  Manufacturers  commence  opera- 
tions— gradually  working  up  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods till  a  pandemonium  is  produced.] 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (as  it  begins  to  subside):  I 
can't  hear  a  word  they  say,  can  you,  Mother? 

The  Dark  Attendant  (through  the  buzz  of  conver- 
sation): This  way,  please  .  .  .  seventy,  seventy-one  and 
seventy-two.  Through  there,  Madam.  Just  in  the  middle. 
Would  you  like  a  programme? 

A  Man's  Voice:  All  right.  .  .  .  You  go  through, 
Mater.  I'll  see  to  it. 

[Two  of  the  three  newcomers  push  their  way  through.] 

The  Dark  Attendant:  Sixpence,  please.  .  .  . 
Haven't  you  anything  smaller,  Sir? 

The  Man:  I'm  afraid  .  .  .  (jingle  of  coins).  Oh, 
here's  a  shilling,  if  that's  any  good. 

The  Dark  Attendant:  That'll  do,  Sir.  (leaving 
him)  Your  tickets,  please,  Sir? 

[General  scramble  at  the  doors.  The  Hvo  Attendants 
zvork  like  Trojans.] 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (excitedly):  Isn't  that  little 
man  the  image  of  Charley? 

The  Fat  Woman:  Charley  would  be  flattered  to 
hear  you  ! 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  It  sounds  like  blank  verse. 
I  shall  ask  for  my  money  back. 
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The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee !  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 

The  All  Knowing  One:  They  say  he  drinks  like 
a  fish ! 

The  Satellite:  He  looks  a  little  unsteady,  you  know. 

A  Newcomer  [plumping  himself  in  his  seat):  It's  only 
a  curtain-raiser,  after  all. 

His  Wife  [unwrapping  herself):  They're  always 
rubbish,  aren't  they? 

Another  Newcomer  [examining  the  programme): 
"  The  Pyecrofts'  Parlour."  Wonder  how  much  we've 
missed. 

An  Apologetic  Lady  [fighting  her  way  through): 
Sorry.  So  sorry.  Sorry.  So  sorry.  Was  that  your  toe?  So 
sorry. 

Various  Voices:  Hullo!  Who's  this?  Where's  the 
programme? 

[General  bustle  and  scramble.  Some  newcomers  are 
blocking  the  gangway.] 

Mother  Newcomer:  We  gave  them  to  you  before 
we  started.  Don't  you  remember,  Dick? 

Son  Newcomer:  I've  looked  everywhere.  [He  turns 
his  pockets  out.) 

Father  Newcomer:  Hurry  up.  Hurry  up,  Sir. 

Daughter  Newcomer:  Oh,  Dick,  you  are  a 
nuisance ! 

Son  Newcomer:  I  tell  you,  I 

A  Man's  Voice  Behind:  You're  blocking  the  way, 
Sir! 

His  Lady's  Voice  [indignantly):  We  want  to  get  to 
our  places. 
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Various  Voices:  Ssh  !  Ssh  ! 

Son    Newcomer   [sweating):    I'm  sorry,  1 [He 

searches  frantically). 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  My  handkerchief,  Teddy! 
[bustle). 

[The  Cough  Manufacturers  rally  their  forces 
for  another  demonstration.] 

Son  Newcomer  [as  the  noise  dies  down):  Oh,  here  they 
are.  Thank  goodness!  [The  pressure  is  gradually  eased.) 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  Beastly  uncomfortable  seats. 
Let  me  get  on  your  knee. 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee !  Hee ! 

The  Healthy  Briton:  This  is  awful  tripe. 

The  Ingenuous  Female  [gleefully):  Mother's  going 
to  sleep ! 

An  Officious  Person  [standing  with  his  ivife  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  row  but  one,  tapping  a  seated  party  on 
the  shoulder):  You've  got  our  seats,  Sir. 

The  Seated  Party  [coldly):  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Officious  Person:  Eighty-five  and  eighty-six. 
Here  are  the  tickets. 

The  Seated  Party's  Wife:  There's  some  mistake. 
The  attendant  showed  us  to  these  places. 

The  Officious  Person:  I'm  sorry.  You  can  see  the 
tickets. 

The  Officious  Person's  Wife:  Here  comes  the 
attendant,  dear.   .   .   .   Miss!  Miss! 

[Suddenly  there  is  a  general  laugh.  Crumthorpe 
loses  his  self-control.'] 
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Crumthorpe  (fiercely):  That  wasn't  a  joke! 
Various  Voices  :   Ssh  !  Ssh  !   (People  look  round  and 
stare  at  him.) 

A  Lady's  Voice:  What  did  that  man  say? 

[Somebody  sneezes.  In  the  laughter  at  this 
diver  sion,  Crumthorpe  is  forgotten.  Everybody 
chatters  and  fidgets.  The  Cough  Manufacturers 
do  a  roaring  trade.  The  Attendants  are  still  hard 
at  work.~\ 
The  All  Knowing  One:  Good,  isn't  she?  And  only 
eighteen  and  a  half! 

The  Satellite:  I've  got  her  on  a  picture-postcard, 
I  think ! 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  I  bet  he  marries  her  in 
the  end ! 

Crumthorpe  (aloud,  sardonically):  You  will  lose  your 
bet,  Madam. 

Various  Voices  :  Ssh !  Ssh  !  (More  looking  round.) 

A  Lady's  Voice:  That  man's  drunk. 

Crumthorpe    (loudly):    I    am    not    drunk.  ...   At 

least 

A  Man's  Voice:  Be  quiet,  Sir,  will  you. 

Crumthorpe  (hotly):  I've  as  much  right  to  make  a 
noise  as  you ! 

Another  Man's  Voice:  You're  interrupting  the 
performance,  Sir! 

Crumthorpe  (excitedly):  Interrupting  whose  per- 
formance? Interrupting  your  performance?  Is  that  what 
you  mean? 
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A  Lady's  Voice  [anxiously):  Attendant!  Attendant! 

Crumthorpe:  Yes,  your  performance,  do  you  hear? 
That's  what  it  is  .  .  .  Call  yourself  an  audience? 

[General  stir.  More  cries  of  "  Attendant  I  "] 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  What's  he  talking  about? 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  He's  a  Suffragette! 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hce! 
Hee !  Hee ! 

Crumthorpe  [losing  his  temper):  You  brutes!  You 
hooligans !  You — you — Calibans  ! 

Various  Voices:  Turn  him  out!  Turn  him  out! 

Crumthorpe  (violently):  My  God!  If  I  could  turn 
you  out — the  lot  of  you  ! 

A  Lady's  Voice  (frantically):  Attendant!  Attendant! 

Crumthorpe  (letting  himself  go):  WTho  the  Devil  do 
you  think  you  are — you — you  common  cry  of  curs — 
you  pompous,  conceited,  selfish,  self-satisfied  set  of  swine? 
What  do  you  mean  by  it?  Do  you  know  where  you  are? 
Do  you  think  you're  at  the  seaside  or  the  cinematograph? 
This  is  a  temple — do  you  hear?  You  are  in  the  presence 
of  Spirit — of  the  Holy  Ghost !  Those  people — (indicating 
the  stage) — are  ministers,  priests!  They  are  interpreting 
for  you  the  sacred  visions  of  an  inspired  artist!  What  are 
you  doing  here?  Do  you  think  they  want  to  cast  their 
pearls  before  swine  like  you?  Yes,  swine  !  What  else  is 
one  to  call  you?  (Commotion.) 

The  Ingenuous  Female  (in  great  excitement):  I 
say!  .  .  .  Wake  up,  Mother!  Ted,  it's  Mr.  Crum- 
thorpe ! 
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The  Fat  Woman  (drowsily):  What's  the  matter? 

The  Healthy  Briton  :  The  fellow's  cracked. 

Crumthorpe  (turning  to  the  crowd  in  the  gangway): 
How  dare  you  disturb  the  performance  like  this?  You 
knew  perfectly  well  what  time  it  was  to  commence ! 
Wasn't  it  in  the  papers,  the  advertisements,  on  your  very 
tickets?  You've  no  excuse!  It's  sheer  laziness — gluttony 
rather!  Swine!  Swine!  Swine! 

The  Facetious  Fiend:  I  say !  This  was  worth  coming 
for ! 

The  Girl  with  the  Giggle:  Sydney!  Hee!  Hee! 
Hee!  Hee! 

Crumthorpe  (turning  to  those  seated):  You're  as  bad ! 
If  you  do  get  here  in  time,  you  behave  yourselves  so 
abominably  that  you'd  better  have  kept  away  altogether! 
Do  you  think  you're  parrots  at  the  Zoo?  Where  is  your 
reverence?  Where  is  your  taste?  Where  are  your  manners  ? 
(A  turmoil  of  anger  and  alarm.) 

Crumthorpe  (hopping  about  in  his  excitement):  Yes, 
manners,  manners,  manners !  Touches  there,  my  noble 
plutocrats,  what?  Snobs,  hypocrites,  bullies,  parasites  on 
the  poor — all  these  we  may  call  you  (a  laugh)  and  you 
laugh,  because  laughter's  your  only  defence,  because  you 
know  they're  accurate  descriptions  of  you,  because  you 
dare  not  deny  their  truth !  But  uncultured,  ill-mannered, 
vulgar — you  don't  like  that:  that  hits  you:  that  shocks 
you !  You  pride  yourselves  on  your  veneer  of  propriety 
and  good  breeding.  You  fancy  yourselves  as  gentlefolk ! 
You  really  seriously  imagine  you  have  some  sort  of  claim 
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to  distinction  on  that  score !  .  .  .  And  I  tell  you  your 
manners  are  vile,  disgraceful,  outrageous!  For  all  your 
clothes  and  your  money  and  your  titles  and  your  swank ! 
[Renewed  turmoil.) 

The  Ingenuous  Female:  Isn't  this  fun! 

The  All  Knowing  One  [for  once  at  a  loss):  What 
is  he  talking  about? 

Crumthorpe  [almost  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger): 
You  ought  to  know  better — at  your  ages  !  You  are  adults 
— parents,  some  of  you  !  Parents!  Ha!  You  subject  your 
children  to  the  senseless  cruelty  of  paying  enforced  atten- 
tion to  the  prating  of  pedants:  you  yourselves  haven't 
the  manners — let  alone  the  gumption — to  listen  quietly 
to  a  beautiful  and  vital  piece  of  Drama,  presented  to  you 
at  your  own  desire  and  expense!  What  models!  What 
examples !  .  .  .  And  punctuality !  Ha !  Do  you  preach 
at  your  progeny  when  they're  five  minutes  late  for  meals 
— for  meals  !  Aye,  and  punish  them?  Do  you?  Of  course 
you  do !  Well,  then,  what  the  Devil  do  you  mean — Here, 
leave  me  alone,  will  you?  [For  the  Staff,  noiv  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  stupor  his  outburst  at  first  produced,  is 
already  in  action.  Two  stalwarts — one  mere  brawn — the 
other  a  rationalist — have  seized  him.) 

The  Reasonable  Stalwart:  Better  come  quietly, 
Sir.  Now  then.   .   .   .   [Faint  cheering  from  the  audience.) 

Crumthorpe  [at  the  top  of  his  voice):  All  right — you 
wait !  One  of  these  days  I'll  buy  a  theatre  of  my  own — 
I'll  take  care  that  you  behave  yourselves.  .  .  .  Reform 
the  theatre,  indeed  !  The  Theatre's  all  right.  .  .  .  Reform 
the  audience  !  !  You  wait — I'll  teach  you  manners ! 
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[The  Cough  Manufacturers  set  to  work  again.'] 

Crumthorpe  (above  the  din):  There  will  be  a  medical 
examination  to  eliminate  all  persons  suffering  from  noisy 
and  offensive  complaints! 

Various  Voices:  Turn  him  out!  Turn  him  out! 

Crumthorpe:  Anyone  opening  his  mouth  once  the 
curtain's  up  will  be — not  turned  out,  but  chucked  out ! 
Chucked  out,  do  you  hear,  neck  and  crop !  (Striving  to 
shake  his  fist  at  the  swarms,  still  arriving.)  Late  comers 
will  be  refused  admittance,  rudely  and  ruthlessly.  Their 
money  will  not  be  refunded.  .  .  .  Leave  me  alone,  I 
say ! 

The  Reasonable  Stalwart:  'Ere  now,  wot's  the 
use?  Why  not  come  quietly  an' 

Crumthorpe  (moved)'.  But  you  don't  understand,  my 
friend.  I  have  had  great  provocation.  I 

Various  Voices  :  Turn  him  out !  Turn  him  out ! 

Crumthorpe:  These  Devils  come  ruining  the  per- 
formance  

The  Brawny  Stalwart:  'Oos  ruined  the  perfor- 
mance ? 

The  Reasonable  Stalwart:  That's  right,  Bill! 
'Oos  ruined  the  performance,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know. 
Wy,  you  ain't  give  them  a  chance.  It  ain't  fair,  nah  !  Fust 
night,  too — makin'  a  bloomin'  frost  of  it!  (Crumthorpe 
has  suddenly  subsided — and  appears  to  be  struggling  in- 
wardly with  some  violent  emotion.)  That's  right,  Sir.  Come 
along,  nah ! 
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Crumthorpe  {faintly  resisting,  horrified):   But.   .   .   . 

Do  you  mean  to  say ?  ...  a  frost?  The  play — 

"  Summer-time  " — a  frost? 

Various  Voices:  Turn  him  out!  Turn  him  out! 

The  Reasonable  Stalwart:  Wot  d'yer  expect  it  to 
be?  Course  it's  a  frost 

Crumthorpe  (piteously):  Then  I'm  ruined.  I'm  lost! 
I — ah  !  (He  suddenly  wrenches  himself  free  and  stands  at 
bay.)  My  oath!  Out  of  the  way  there!  Now  see  what 
you've  brought  me  to ! 

[He  descends  a  step.  The  men  hold  back  spellbound. 
Ladies  scream.  Suddenly  Sydenham  pushes  his  way 
through  and  seizes  him  by  the  elbow.] 

Sydenham:  Here,  what  are  you  doing?  You  fool! 

Crumthorpe:  I  told  you.  I  warned  you.  My  last 
chance!  I've  failed!  It's  a  frost!  Heads  there! 

Sydenham  (holding  him):  You  fool!  You  fool! 
Listen ! 

Crumthorpe:  No  good.  I'm  going  to  throw  myself 
over 

Sydenham  (hissing  in  his  ear):  You  don't  understand. 
A  frost!  It'll  be  the  rage!  You've  saved  the  whole  show, 
man.  You're  a  genius!  It  was  falling  flat — hopelessly! 
Now — The  Sensation !  With  all  the  Press  in  the  house — 
it  was  a  master-stroke !  You  leave  it  to  me.  The  papers  '11 
be  full  of  it  to-morrow !  The  best  draw  we've  had  for 
years.     Everybody  'II  want  to  see  it  now  I 

[Crumthorpe/<?//j  back  aghast.  He  is  seized  again. .] 
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The  Reasonable  Stalwart:  That's  right,  Sir.  Come 
along  now.  Quietly  now. 

[He  is  dragged  out  to  the  acco?npaniment  of 
cheers, — -whether  ironical  or  of  some  other  variety — 
//  is  impossible  and  superfluous  to  say.] 


(19H) 
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"  Detestable  to  the  mind  that  can  make  a  copy  of  the 
dawn  in  exquisite  words  to  have  to  hand  the  job  over  to 
the  scene-painter;  cramping  for  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  trail  a  story  through  the  four  seasons  and  round 
the  globe  to  have  to  cabin  it  on  the  smallness  of  a  stage; 
infuriating  to  the  mind  that  can  tell  exactly  in  a  single 
phrase  how  Mabel  gave  away  the  secret  of  her  soul  when 
she  cast  down  her  eyes,  to  have  to  see  Miss  Mary  Smith 
wrestling  through  weeks  of  rehearsal  to  get  that  effect 
with  an  unsuitable  personality  and  kohled  eyelashes; 
humiliating  to  the  mind  that  would  demonstrate  that  it, 
too,  was  a  creator  and  omniscient  about  its  creatures  by 
writing  superhumanly  intuitive  pages  about  what  passed 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  as  she  broke  from  the  room 
and  ran  into  the  darkness,  to  have  to  bite  it  all  back  and 
set  down,  '  Exit  Mabel,  L.' !  ...  In  view  of  these  real 
differences,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  author  who 
is  capable  of  writing  a  good  novel  should  ever  write  a 

Pla7-  •  •  Rebecca  West. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  very  reprehensible,  but  I  cannot  get 
myself  to  like  reading  plays." 

Our  Leading  Dramatic  Critic,  in  The  Times, 

6th  December,  1922. 

"  It  would  be  grotesque  to  think  or  speak  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  prophet  without  honour  in  his  own  country." 

The  Times  (leading  article), 

23rd  April,  1923. 
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A  SPECIMEN 

In  the  Flower  Walk,  Kensington  Gardens — May,  1 9 1 5 — 
before  breakfast. 

He,  a  young  man,  negligently  dressed,  is  sprawling 
along  a  seat,  papers  spread  out  on  his  knees,  a  fountain- 
pen  in  his  teeth. 

She,  an  attractive  young  lady,  a  book  under  her  arm, 
is  wandering  doivn  the  Walk.  A  mass  of  red  tidips  in  the 
background  of  his  seat  arrests  her  attention.  She  stops 
to  admire  them.  He  looks  up  from  his  work.  A  rich 
harmony  in  pink  and  white  and  green  and  gold  floods 
his  vision.  He  gasps  and  rubs  his  eyes. 

He  (the  word  escapes  him):  Beautiful? 

She  (a  little  taken  aback):  Yes  .  .  .  aren't  they?  (She 
examines  and  "passes  "  him — then  returns  to  the  flowers.) 
Yes,  they  are. 

He  {on  a  sudden  impulse):  Won't  you  sit  down?  (He 
makes  room  for  her.) 

She  (after  some  hesitation):  If  you  like  .  .  .  (She 
qualifies  this)  for  a  moment. 

He  (as  She  settles  herself):  It's  so  beautiful — every- 
thing. (She  stirs  uncomfortably.)  I'm  not  trying  to  make 

love  to  you      .  .  it — it  //,  though,  isn't  it? 
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She  {doubtfully):  Here. 

He  (passing  over  the  suggestion):  Here.  .  .  .  To  make 
coarse  love  would  be  to  profane  it  all. 

She:  Quite.  .  .  .  {playing  for  safety)  One  feels  like 
the  "Faithful  Shepherdess"  .  .  .  you  know  Fletcher's 
"Faithful  Shepherdess"? 

He  (frankly):  Never  heard  of  her  .  .  .  but  I  know 
her  all  right — from  your  allusion. 

She  (in  some  surprise):  I  gathered — from  your  para- 
phernalia— you  were  of  a  literary 

He  :  Oh,  I  am — as  far  as  that  goes,  but  I  never  read. 
...   I  write. 

She  (inquisitively):  Books? 

He  (smiling):  What  do  you  think?  Advertisements? 

She:  Have  you  published  any? 

He:  No. 

She:  You — you  are  a  professional? 

He:  You  mean — do  I  support  a  wife  and  family — or 
even  myself — on  my  "literature"?  No.  ...  I  am  an 
amateur.  I  do  it  for  the  love  of  the  thing. 

She:  That's  very  nice. 

He:  It's  beautiful — like  everything  else. 

She  (striking  the  same  sinister  note  again):  Here! 

He:  Yes,  here. 

She  (more  explicit):  And  outside} 

He:  Outside  is  Hell.  .  .  .  Why  think  about  it? 

She:  Come,  one  must  think  about  it.  ...  I  have 
two  brothers  at  the  Front. 

He:  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  ...  I  am  an  only  son. 
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She  (hastily)'.  I'm  not  asking  questions. 

He  (as  though  he  hadn't  heard):  I  have  no  brothers, 
and  I  have  no  friends. 

She:  No  friends? 

He  (simply):  I  don't  require  friends.  I  have  my  work. 
...  So,  you  see,  I  can  forget  the  war. 

She:  You  are  lucky. 

He:    I    suppose    so.  .   .   .   And    yet — one    has    other 
troubles. 

She  (with  just  a  suspicion  of  scorn):  Technical  diffi- 
culties? 

He:  Yes  .  .  .  and  then — even  with  my  advantages 
— one  has  sometimes,  to  fight  to — to  keep  the  war  away. 

She:  I  can  quite  understand  it! 

He:  I  always  remind  myself  of  old  Izaak  Walton. 

She:  I  love  "  The  Compleat  Angler!  " 

He:  I've  never  read  it.  .  .  .  Only  I  remember — or 
I  think  I  remember — at  school — hearing  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  came  to  be  written.  It  was  during  the 
Civil  War — Walton  was  in  the  thick  of  it:  there  was 
fighting  all  round  him — a  good  deal  nearer  than  it  is  to 
us !  And  he  washed  his  hands  of  it,  and  retired  into  the 
country  and — quite  calmly  and  composedly — went  on 
with  his — his  job:  for  that,  you  see — his  immortalisation 
of  a  unique  temperament — happened  to  be  his  job! 

She:  H'm.  How  old  was  Izaak  Walton — at  that  time? 

He  :  Oh,  I  don't  know  .   .  .   middle-aged,  I  imagine. 

She  (with  a  glance  at  him):  Oh!  (He  notices  nothing.) 
And  so  you  come  down  here — into  the  flower  walk — 
and — and  do  your  job? 
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FTf :  That's  it. 

She:  How  long  is  your  job  going  to  last  you? 

He  (good  humour edly):  "  Three  years  or  until  the  end 
of  the  war  "...  and  the  rest ! 

She:  It's  a  long  business? 

He:  Not  so  long  as — as  the  crow  flies.  Rather  steep. 
It's  like  climbing  a  mountain.  The  distance  itself  is 
nothing,  but — well,  it's  a  stiffish  climb. 

She:  I  see. 

He  (confidentially):  The  worst  of  it  is — one  doesn't 
realize  the  difficulties — until  one's  well  in  the  middle  of 
them.  I  expect  it's  the  same  with  mountain  climbing: 
one  sees  the  summit  so  distinctly  from  the  distance:  it's 
only  as  one  approaches  that  gradually  it  disappears  from 
view. 

She:  Doesn't  it  appear  again  from  time  to  time?  .   .   . 

He:  Oh,  yes,  but  in  the  meantime — it's  the  very 
Devil !  Thick  woods,  mostlv. 

She:  Woods? 

He:  Yes,  and  one  can't  see  them — for  the  trees.  One 
can't  see  anything.  Then  one  loses  one's  bearings — gets 
off  the  track  .   .   .   I'm  off  the  track  just  at  the  moment. 

She:  You  must  persevere — push  your  way. 

He:  No,  no.  That's  no  good.  I  might  land  myself 
anywhere!  ...   I  must  just  wait. 

She:  Wait? 

He:  For — for  an  aeroplane.  To  lift  me  over.  It's  the 
only  way.   .   .   .    Perhaps  you  can  oblige  me? 
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She:  With  an  aeroplane.  You're  getting  very  subtle. 
.  .  .  Or — vou  mean — to  lift  you  out  of  yourself?  Into 
the  clouds? 

He:  Something  of  the  sort.   .   .   . 
She:  Is  that  why  you  spoke  to  me? 

He:  I  daresay — subconsciously.  I  assure  you  I'm  not 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  complete  strangers.  I'm  really 
as  shy  as  a  rabbit — that  is,  in  public. 

She  {rallying  him):  Don't  you  call  this — "  public  "  ? 

He  [seriously):  No  place  is  public  when  I've  got  my 
work  with  me.  With  my  work  I  am  in  a  world  of  my 
own.  The  outside  world  means  nothing  to  me. 

She:  You  make  me  feel  I'm  intruding! 

He:  You?  I  hardly  associate  you  with  the  outside 
world. 

She  {wondering):  What  do  you  think  I  am? 

He:  Well — to  tell  you  the  truth — when  you  first 
spoke  to  me 

She:  Really !  I  didn't  go  as  far  as  th.it,  you  know.' 

He:  When  /  spoke  to  you,  if  you  like  ...   it  makes 

no  difference  ...    I  actually  thought  for  the  moment 

you  were {He  checks  himself.) 

She  {inquisitively):  What? 

He:  But  you  wouldn't  understand.  .  .  .  Suffice  it 
that  subconsciously,  you  were  to — to  give  me  a  lift. 

She:    In  my  aeroplane? 

He:  Exactly. 

She  {more  and  more  interested):  And  are  you  "at 
home"  here  every  morning?  .   .   . 
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(Ik:  In  the  gardens,  in  one  place  or  another.  I  haunt 
the  gardens. 

She:  A  sort  of  Peter  Pan? 

He:   A  very  grown-up  Peter  Pan,  I  can  assure  you. 
But  as  self-obsessed,  as  self-confident,  as  courageous 

She:  Oh,  so  you're  courageous,  are  you? 

He:  Once  in  my  world — I — "  I  fear  no  foe  " 

She:  Not  even  in — in  a  hostile  aircraft! 

He:  Oh,  you  mean ? 

She:  Say,  a  Zeppelin!  We  shall  be  hearing  from  them 
one  of  these  days,  you  know. 

He:  I'm  certainly  not  afraid  of  them. 

She:  They  occasionally  kill— civilians. 

He:    They   couldn't   kill   me — any   more   than   they 
could  have  killed  old  Izaak  Walton. 

She:  Whatever  do  you  mean? 

He:  Shall  I  tell  you?  ...   I  wonder  if  you'd  think 
me  mad. 

She:  Oh,  I  think  everybody's  mad  ...   in  fact  I'm 
sure  of  it. 

He:  Well  .   .   .  you  see  I'm  a  privileged  person. 

She  [starting)-.  Do  you  mean  a  spy? 

He  {laughing):  Good  Heavens,  no.  I  mean — well,  I 
have  what  is  known  as  a  charmed  life. 
She:  Oh! 

He:  The  fact  is  this — this  world  of  my  own — is  not 
altogether  uninhabited. 

She:  I  don't  in  the  least  understand. 
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He:  I  suppose  you — you  don't  believe  in  fairies? 

She:  Well,  I ! 

He:  Well,  I  do. 

She:  Believe — in  fairies? 

He:  Absolutely.  Or  rather — to  be  exact — in — in  a 
fairy.  I  only  know  one. 

She:  You  know  it? 

He:  As  well  as  I  know  ...  in  fact  a  good  deal  better 
than  I  know — you,  for  instance.  I  have  known  her  all 
my  life,  you  see. 

She:  I  still  don't  understand.  .  .  .  Unless — perhaps 
you  mean — your — your  guardian  angel? 

He:  Well — not  mine — /  don't  count.  The  guardian 
angel  of — of  my  work,  if  you  like. 

She:  Of  your  book\ 

He:  Precisely. 

She:  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  your  book? 

He  :  All  my  life,  I  suppose — subconsciously,  again. 

She:  But — whatever  is  it  about? 

He:  Man. 

She:  Man? 

He:  Man.  That's  all.  ...  I  am  calling  it  "The 
Compleat  Man  "       .  .   the  Izaak  Walton  touch  ! 

She:  It — it's  very  important? 

He:  My — my  fairy  seems  to  think  so!  I  can't  believe 
she  would  regard  anything  less  than  a  very  important 
work  as  worthy  of  her  patronage.  /  wouldn't,  certainly. 
In  fact  I'm  all  in  favour  of  making  mediocrity  a  capital 
offence  ...   if  my  views  are  of  any  interest  to  you. 
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She:  Your — your  fairy  is  of  greater  interest,  if  I  may 
say  so  .   .   .   And  you  consider  her  a  judge  of  literature? 

He:  That  remains  to  be  seen.  I  am  content  to  accept 
her  judgment  and — and  her  protection. 

She:  Well — of  all  the  extraordinary  ideas! 

He  [smiling):  It's  a  good  deal  more  than  an  idea.  It's 
a  very  concrete  fact.  I  have  proof. 

She:  Do  you  mean  you've  seen  the — the  good  fairy? 

He:  Oh,  no.  I  don't  even  know  what  she  looks  like — 
or,  if  indeed,  it  is  a — a  "  she." 

She  :  You  think  of  it  as  a  "  she  "  ? 

He:  Not  invariably.  Just  at  the  moment,  I  had  a 
"  she  "  in  .  .   .   in  contemplation. 

She:  Who? 

He:  Never  you  mind. 

She  (with  a  start):  I  believe  it's  me !  It  was  that  you 
were  going  to  tell  me  just  now  you  had  taken  me  for? 

He:  Well — if  you  want  to  know — it — it  was  my  first 
impression. 

She:   How  delightful!  I  only  hope (She  checks 

herself.) 

He:  Go  on. 

She:  It  doesn't  matter. 

He:  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You  were 
going  to  say  you  hoped  you  might  prove  a — a  good  fairy 
to  me  .   .   .   but  you  won't. 

She  (boldly):  How  do  you  know? 
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He  [slowly,  intuitively):  Because  you  are  human. 
Human  things  only  hurt  one — only  hurt  me.  I'm  afraid 
of  human  things. 

She  {curiously):  What  can  they  do  to  you? 

He:  There  is  illusion  about  them  .  .  .  [with  deep 
conviction)  There  is  no  illusion  about  my  fairy. 

She  (rather  crushed):  I'm  sure  there  isn't.  (He  has 
fallen  into  a  reverie.  There  is  a  silence  between  them.) 
Well,  I  must  be  going,  I  suppose.  (She  rises.)  I  really  only 
came  out  to  do  some  reading.  .  .  .  (She  moves  away, 
then  stops  and  turns.)  You  might  at  least  ask  me  the  name 
of  the  book !  .  .  .  But — I  was  forgetting — you  don't 
go  in  for  reading  books,  do  you?  (He  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
She  returns  a  little  impulsively.)  Anyhow,  you  haven't 
given  me  the  proof  yet ! 

He  (vaguely):  The  proof? 

She:  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The 

proof  of  the  fairy (Abruptly,  in  turn^  He  rises — and 

commences  to  pace  about.) 

He:  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  proofs — little 
things — links  in  a  chain  .  .  .  you'd  call  it  coincidence, 
I  expect. 

She    (expectantly):    I    love    coincidences!    (correcting 

herself)  Not  that  I  mean (But  He  is  wrapped  up  in 

his  reflections.  Presently,  She  opens  fire  again  insinuatingly.) 
Please,  if  I  can't  be  your  fairy — if  I  must  be  human  .  .  . 
let  me  be  your  biographer  !  .  .  .  I'm  so  interested  in 
the  lives  of  Great  Men — even  more  than  in  their  works 
very  often  !  (Another  pause.) 
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He  (slowly):  My  life  is  simply  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  my  work 

She:  In  the  hands  of  your  fairy? 

He  (passing  his  hand  over  his  brow):  I've  never  talked 
like  this  with  anyone  before.  .  .  I  have  a  sense  of 
letting  immense  secrets  out. 

She  (softly):  I  won't  tell  anyone. 

He  (reluctantly):  I'll  try  and  give  you  a  resume.  .  .  . 
(He  composes  himself  and  commences.)  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  have  been  selected  for  the  job.  I  expect  all  that's 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance.  .  .  .  The  first  signs  of 
supernatural  influence  were  manifested  when  I  was 
little  more  than  a  baby:  I  had  bronchitis  or  something, 
and  they  thought  I  was  going  to  die.  Something  told  me 
I — I  was  not  going  to  die. 

She  (all  excitement):  And  you — you  didn't? 

He  (hardly  noticing  her):  I  attached  no  particular 
importance  to  the  phenomenon — it  wasn't  till  long  after- 
wards that  I  came  definitely  to  identify  my  fairy's  per- 
sonality, but,  from  that  day,  nothing  would  ever  persuade 
me  to  worry  about  my  affairs.  I  had  a  sense  of  absolute 
security,  an  instinct  against  doing  anything  the  spirit 
didn't  peremptorily  prompt  me  to  do.  ...  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  I  should  have  grown  up  a 
conventional  middle-class  Philistine,  gone  into  a  business 
of  some  sort,  married,  and  perhaps  made  money,  and 
perhaps — got  killed  in  the  war.  .  .  .  (He  laughs.)  Yes, 
it  looks  as  though  my  parents  will  have  something  to  be 
grateful  for,  in  the  long  run.  .  .  .  But,  at  first,  it  seemed 
pretty  rough  luck  on  them — they  couldn't  be  expected  to 
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understand.  They  tried  so  hard  to  mould  my  mind  into 
the  traditional  pattern  .  .  .  but  nothing  could  move  it 
.  .  .  nothing  would  interest  me.  There  was  always  a — 
a  presence  intruded  between  my  mind  and  the  interests 
of  the  world.  ...  At  the  time  it  was  as  much  a  mystery 
to  me  as  it  was  to  my  parents.  Looking  back  now,  I  can 
visualize  my  fairy,  as  it  were,  on  guard — preserving  a 
virgin  soil  for  the  seed  of  my  spiritual  flower. 

She  (as  he  pauses):  Yes?  And  the  seed? 

He:  In  due  course  I  was  invited — and  expected — to 
choose  an  occupation,  a  career.  I  had  no  ideas  on  the 
problem, — still  less  energy  to  devote  to  its  solution.  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders  at  every  proposal  put  before  me. 
I'd  always  had  a  vague  itch  to  be  writing — in  fact,  I'd 
made  various  attempts  at  it — but  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  say,  and  I  wasn't  prepared  to  face  the  drudgery  of  hack 
journalism.  ...  I  took  no  steps  in  any  direction. 
Eventually,  my  parents,  wearying  of  maintaining  an 
apparently  confirmed  good-for-nothing — and,  moreover, 
being  unable  to  afford  it — secured  me  a  clerical  post  in  a 
Government  Office.  ...  I  say  my  parents;  in  point  of 
fact — as  you'll  see  in  a  moment — it  was  the  precise 
situation  my  fairy  had  been  working  up  to  all  along. 

She:  Ah? 

He:  It  was  the  last  place  I  would  have  chosen  on  my 
own  initiative — it  was  the  only  place  that  could  have 
provided  me  with  just  the  experience  requisite  for  the 
compilation  of  "  The  Compleat  Man."  .  .  .  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  the  Civil  Service?  It's  a  wonderful 
Institution!  It's  a  world  in  microcosm.  There's  a  sort  of 
freedom  about  the  life — outside  the  routine — a  freedom 
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to  develop  personality :  types  of  every  variety  emerge  and 
express  themselves  ...  I  made  no  friends:  I  wasn't 
particularly  happy:  I  just  watched  and  waited,  absorbing 
the  atmosphere  till  by  degrees  I  came  to  understand  Man 
through  and  through.  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
process — I  was  still  without  any  kind  of  ambition  or 
passion.  But  all  the  time  the  seed  was  preparing.  .  .  . 
That  isn't  a  good  metaphor.  The  fuel  was  accumulating 
for  a  fire — that,  "  by  God's  grace  shall  never  be  put  out !  " 
...  It  must  have  smouldered,  for  a  while,  without  my 
noticing  it,  for,  when  the  time  came,  it  burst  into  flame 
quite  spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  external 
pressure,  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  (He 
pauses.) 

She:  You  conceived  the  project  of  your  book? 

He  (with  some  emotion):  I  shall  never  forget  that  day. 
...  1  had  been  having  tea  with  a  couple  of  colleagues 
at  a  cafe  in  Fleet  Street.  They  were  discussing  their 
relations  with  women  .  .  .  not  very  interesting  relations. 
Suddenly — almost  involuntarily — as  in  a  trance — I  made 
some  excuse,  got  out  of  the  place,  and  started  walking 
wildly,  and  quite  aimlessly,  down  the  Strand,  through 
Haymarket,  Piccadilly,  Knightsbridge — on  into  the  Park. 
I  felt  on  the  verge  of  a  sort  of  upheaval.  I  remember 
pausing  before  the  Albert  Hall  and  finding  relief  in  the 
sheer  volume  of  the  thing.  Then  I  went  on  into  the 
Flower  Walk.  It^was  Spring,  and  the  flowers  were 
blossoming — just  as  they  are  to-day — and  the  sun  shining 
and  the  birds  singing, — Nature  at  her  most  supernatural. 
And — and  I  just  sat  down 

She  (rapt):  On  this  very  seat? 
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He:  Yes — at  least  .  .  .  well,  it  wasn't,  to  be  quite 
accurate  ...  it  was  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk. 
.  .  .  Anyhow,  I  sat  down,  and  closed  my  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  a  great  calm  descended  on  me.  And  quite 
simply  I  said  to  myself — no,  I  said  it  out  loud,  and  a  little 
girl  stopped  her  hoop,  and  stood  staring  at  me,  and  then 
ran  away  in  a  fright  .  .  .  "I  will  write  an  essay  on  Man," 
I  said.  It  lit  up  everything  in  a  flash — the  whole  meaning 
of  my  life — each  little  isolated  fragment  pieced  together 
.  .  .  and,  in  the  light  of  it  all — for  the  first  time  (his 
voice  drops  to  a  whisper)  my  fairy  appeared  to  me.  I  saw 
her  that  day  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  stood  before  my  eyes — 
and  I  thanked  her,  blessed  her,  for  all  she  had  done  and 
was  doing  for  me.  (He  again  pauses.) 

She:  I'm  still  listening.  .  .  .  (He  comes  to  himself.) 
How  long  ago  was  all  this? 

He:  May  .  .  .   three — four  years  ago. 

She:  So  you've  been  engaged  on  your  work  four  years 
already  ? 

He:  Oh,  no,  I  didn't  start  writing  at  once.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wasn't  in  a  position.  And  I  was  in  no  hurry — I 
had  to  scheme  it  out  first — and  I  realized  it  was  to  be  a 
life  job,  and  could  wait. 

She:  Like  Goethe  with  his  "  Faust"? 
He:   I — I  dare  say.  That's  a  pretty  profound  work, 
isn't  it? 

She:  You  haven't  read  "Faust"? 

He:  I  tell  you  I've  read  nothing — practically  nothing 
— nothing  worth  reading.  I've  never  had  any  "  call  "  to. 
.  .  You  see,  there's  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  a  master- 
piece  
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She:  What? 

He:  I  mean,  in  the  way  of  technique  .  .  .  any  more 
than  there  is  to  be  learnt  from  one  of  those  flowers  .  .  . 
from  anything  flawlessly  beautiful.  The  technique,  you 
see,  was  all  I  wanted.  I  read  mediocrities  and  marked 
their  imperfections  .  .  .  when  I  read  anything  at  all — 
which  was  seldom. 

She  {amazed)'.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  read 

any  great  works?  Surely,  at  least ?  (She  produces  her 

book.) 

He  (taking  it  and  examining  it):  Shakespeare?  Not  a 
word  of  him.  (He  hands  the  book  back.)  Unless — "  The 
boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck  " ? 

She  (staring  at  him):  Well,  you  really  are  an  extra- 
ordinary person ! 

He  (smiling) :  But  that's  my  case,  you  know. 

She  (on  a  new  train  of  thought):  And  are  you  still  in 
the  Civil  Service? 

He:  Oh  dear  no!  One  doesn't  get  time  in  the  Civil 
Service.  ...  I  must  have  complete  leisure — I  must 
concentrate. 

She:   But  how ?   I'm  being  very  personal,   I'm 

afraid.  .  .  . 

He:  I  set  you  the  example. 

She:  Well,  I  gathered — I  imagined  you  were  depen- 
dent on  your  Government  screw? 

He  (smiling):  I  haven't  finished  my  fairy  story  yet! 

She:  You  mean — your  fairy- ? 
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He:  My  fairy,  as  usual,  arranged  the  whole  thing.  In 
the  interests  of  my  work  she  had  guided  me  into  the 
Service.  When  my  work  had  no  further  use  for  the 
Service — the  moment  I  was  ripe  for  commencing  the 
actual  writing 

She:  What  did  she  do? 

He:  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world — for  a  fairy. 
One  wave  of  her  wand,  and  unto  me  a  rich  distant  relative 
in  America  was  given  !  Another  wave — and  he  was  taken 
away. 

She:  Leaving — you — sufficient ? 

He  :  Precisely.  ...  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  sorry  for 
the  old  fellow — it  didn't  seem  much  of  a  career  for  him. 
But  fairies  appear  to  have  absolutely  no  scruples  in  these 
matters.  Her  one  thought  was  to  make  me  independent. 

She:  Is  anybody  independent? 

He  :  I  am  at  length  in  the  position  of  old  Izaak  Walton. 

She  [doubtfully):  Are  you — altogether? 

He:  What  is  in  your  mind? 

She  [bluntly):  I  thought  Izaak  Walton  was — over 
military  age. 

He  [smiling  again):  Oh,  she's  salved  my  conscience 
effectually  enough — if  that's  what  you  mean.  At  the 
expense  of — mere  animal  vanities!  If  the  detail  would 
amuse  you.   .   .  . 

[He  draivs  a  document  fro?n  his  pocket.] 
She:  You  have  been  rejected? 

He     [nodding):      The     latest      "co-incidence" — to 
date!  .  .  .   But  perhaps  you  are  weary  of  dull  proof. 
She  [hesitatingly,  after  a  pause):  I  owe  you  an  apology. 
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He:  For  doubting  in  my  fairy? 

She:  Partly  for  that — perhaps.  .  .  .  Chiefly  for 
something  you — you'll  never  forgive — and  yet  I  feel  I 
must  tell  you,  if  only  to  salve  my  conscience.  .  .  .  I've 
been  drawing  you  out  under  false  pretences.  We  both 
seem  to  have  given  wrong  impressions  of  ourselves  before 
entering  upon  this,  for  me,  so  precious  communion. 
You  thought  me  an  incarnation  of  your  fairy — I  thought 
you — subconsciously,  if  you  like — oh,  quite,  quite  sub- 
consciously, believe  me ! 

He  {grimly):  You  thought  me ? 

She  [bravely):  A  potential  recruit.  .  .  .  I  don't  think 
I  should  ever  have  spoken  to  you,  if  I  hadn't. 

He  {shocked):  Here!  When  we  agreed  that  even  love- 
making  would  be  a  profanation  ! 

She:  Yes,  you  see  I — I  am — horribly — only — human, 
after  all. 

He  {e?nphatically):  You  are! 

She:  There  is  illusion  about  me — as  there  isn't  about 
your  fairy. 

He:  As  there  isn't  about  my  fairy.  (He  gets  up.) 

She:  Where  are  you  going? 

He:  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  on  "  drawing  me  out  " 
for  your  amusement  ? 

She:  Oh!  you  haven't  been  amusing  me!  I  mean 
.  .  .  Oh  !  that's  unkind — I'm  not  as  bad  as  all  that ! 

He  :  Then  you  pity  me  as  a  harmless  lunatic,  I  suppose? 

She:  No,  no. 
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He  :  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  You  are  "  only  human,"  after 
all !  Everybody  "  only  human  "  thinks  I'm  mad.  Not  a 
soul  in  the  world  believes  in  me. 

She:  I  almost  think  I  believe  in  you. 

He  {bitterly)'.  That's  because  you  don't  know  me! 
I'm  something  fantastic,  other-worldly  to  you — in 
keeping  with  my  fantastic,  other-worldly  pretentions. 
You  don't  know  the  human  side  of  me — for  I,  too,  have 
a  human  side:  that  is  the  tragedy  of  genius. 

She  (shyly):  If  I  may  say  so,  I  should  like  to  know 
your — your  human 

He  :  She  is  going  to  ask  me  to  tea ! 

She:  Mayn't  I?  I  should  be  so  honoured.  .  .  .  And 
I've  apologized.  .  .  .  And,  after  all,  I  haven't  done  you 
any  real  injury. 

He  :  Not — not  yet !  (He  turns  to  go.) 

She:  You're  still  afraid  of  me? 

He:  I— I 

She:  You  are!  You  are!  You're  positively  running 
away  from  me !  .  .  .  Please,  please  don't  go  yet !  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  meet  a  genius  again,  and  since  I'm 
not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  you  to  tea  .  .  .  Besides,  on  my 
honour,  you  know  the  worst  about  me — or  perhaps  you 
think  I'm  a  journalist,  making  cheap  "  copy  "  out  of 
you,  for  some  halfpenny  paper? 

He  (stiffly):  I'm  afraid  you'd  have  some  difficulty  in 
interesting  an  Editor  in  my  affairs ! 

She:  Well,  then!  .  .  .  All  the  same,  one  of  these 
days,  when  "The  Compleat  Man"  has  become  indis- 
pensable to  the  complete  household  and  I'm  reduced  to 
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my  last  copper — with  a  husband  and  a  family  to  provide 
for — I  dare  say  I  might  feel  tempted.  .  .  .  Just  think 
what  a  sensational  article  I  could  make  out  of  it !  "  The 
Romance  of  a  Masterpiece."  "  A  Heart  to  Heart  Talk 

with "  ...   by  the  way,  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea 

of  your   name (She   waits  for  him   to  repair  the 

deficiency,  bid  he  ignores  the  hint.)  .  .  .  Anyhow,  I  should 
know  it  by  that  time,  I  expect.  I  should  tell  them  all  about 
your  fairy  and  the  way  she  trained  you — though  they'd 
never  swallow  your  neglect  of  literature — other  people's 
literature — even  Shakespeare's.  .  .  .  Oh,  don't  go  yet, 
don't  go  yet!  (As  He  shows  signs  of  impatience.) 

He  (irritably):  What  more  do  you  want  with  me? 

She:  Give  me  a  chance!  Come — I  may  be  of  use  to 
you.  How  I'd  love  to,  if  only  to  atone  for  my  lapse  of 
taste.  .  .  .  Couldn't  I  provide  you  with  the  material  for 
a  "  Compleat  Woman  "  to  supplement  "  The  Compleat 
Man"?  Or — wait — I  was  to  have  given  you  a  lift — in 
my  aeroplane,  as  you  put  it.  .  .  .  You  don't  feel  any — 
symptoms  ? 

He  (gloomily):  Far  from  it,  I'm  afraid. 

She:  Oh,  but  I  must.  Let  me  think  of  a  way.  .  .  . 
(He  is  growing  more  and  more  restless.)  I'm  afraid  my 
chattering  is  hardly  conducive — but  perhaps  a  little 
reading.  .  .  .  (triumphantly  raising  her  book)  The  very 
thing !  I'll  read  you  some  Shakespeare — initiate  you  .  .  . 
I  think  your  fairy  must  have  arranged  this  meeting 
between  us !  It'll  be  a  red-letter  day  for  you  !  .   .   . 

He  (rising  again):  I — I  don't  doubt  it  .  .  .  all  the 
same — I'm  afraid 
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She  {taken  aback):  What?  You're  not  going  to  back 
out  .  .  .?  Surely  you  can't  be  prejudiced — or — or — 
jealous? 

He  {feebly):  I — I'm  afraid — I — I  haven't  time 

She:  But  I'm  not  proposing  to  read  his  complete 
works,  you  know !  .  .  .  Let  me  give  you  a  scene — or 
even  a  passage  .   .   .  to  begin  with.  .  .   .  Then  if  you're 

bored  .  .   .  which    is   absurd! {As    He    hesitates) 

Just  one!  A  specimen!  I  insist! 

He  {grudgingly):  Well,  only  one. 

She  {turning  the  leaves):  What  shall  it  be?  One  of  the 
lyrics?  Or  "  The  Quality  of  Mercy  "? — or  some  "  King 
Lear"?  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  .  .  .  {suddenly)  I  have 
it!  {As  She  finds  the  place)  That  speech  of  Isabella's  in 
"  Measure  for  Measure  "...  It's  on  your  subject !  .  .  . 
{nervously)  Of  course  you  must  understand  it's  only  one 
of  Shakespeare's  myriad  gems  .  .  .  and — and  I  recite 
awfully  badly.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  here  goes!  (She  doesn't 
really  recite  at  all  badly.) 

Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 

Splitt'st  the  unwedgable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle:  But  man,  proud  man! 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 

His  glassy  essence! — like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep :  who,  with  our  spleens, 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

[He  has  been  listening  with  growing  horror.  He 
sits  staring  aghast.~\ 
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He  (suddenly:  thickly):  Read  that  again!  (As  She  is 
about  to  commence.)  No,  give  me  the  book! 

[He  snatches  it  from  her,  feverishly  re-reads  the 
passage,  then  lets  the  book  drop  and  stares  in  front  of 
him,  dazed.] 

I — I  don't  understand.   .   .   . 

She  (in  mingled  indignation  and  disappointment):  You 
don't  understand?  (She  suddenly  notices  his  condition.) 
Whatever's  the  matter  with  you? 

He  (shaking  himself :  his  stupor  lifting):  I'm  awake: 
it's  reality!  (He  clutches  the  seat  tightly  with  both  hands. 
Slowly)  My  book — my  message — "  The  Compleat  Man." 
— all — all  I  ever  wanted  to  say — is — there. 

She  (hardly  following) :  Th er e ? 

He  :  In  that  single  shattering  extract.  .  .  .  Ex- 
pressed  better — in  a  couple  of  lines  .  .  .  infinitely  better 
than  I — in  a  whole  lifetime 

She  (stopping  him):  Oh!  Oh!  Don't!  Don't  say  that! 
You  can't  mean Oh!  .   .   .  What  have  I  done? 

He  (bitterly) :  Yes,  I  knew  you  could  only  hurt  me ! 

She  [tvringing  her  hands):  Oh,  no,  no!  I  can't 
believe 


He:  /  can't  believe  it.  .  .  My  signs — my  proof — my 
fairy.  ...  So  she  is  an  illusion  after  all !  .  .  .  Or  has 
she  been  playing  me  a  practical  joke?  .   .   .   All  these 

years (His  eye  falls  on  his  papers.)  And  this  is  waste 

paper!  (He  scatters  them.) 

She  (almost  in  tears):  No,  no — don't  .   .   . ! 
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He  {fiercely):  And  I  am  a  mediocrity — one  of  the 
swarm — with  nothing  to  say — superfluous 

She  :  That  isn't  true!  Whatever — may  have  happened 
— still — you  are  young ! 

He  (zvith  a  new  pain):  Yes,  a  whole  lifetime  in  front 
of  me  .   .   .  and  nothing  to  live  for ! 

She  [bravely):  There  are  other  things  besides  writing. 

He  [shaking  his  head):  Not  for  me! 

She  (ivildly):  For  everyone — hundreds  of  things.  .  .  . 
(She  tries  to  think  of  one.)  Live  for  your  country!  (She 
remembers  that  he  is  ineligible.)  What  am  I  saying?  .  .  . 
(She flounders  desperately  on.)  Fall  in  love — live  for  that! 
.  .  .   (She  catches  at  a  last  straw.)  Live — for  life's  sake! 

He  (ivith  quiet  intensity):  My  writing  is  my  life — my 
writing  is  my  love — my  writing  is  my  country !  My 
writing  is  all — all !  (He  rises  unsteadily.)  And  I  am  a 
mediocrity !  (with  a  laugh)  And  I  was  all  in  favour  of 
making  mediocrity  a  capital  offence!  (He  clenches  his 
fists.) 

She  (hopelessly):  What  have  I  done?  What  have  I 
done?  (He  is  moving  away :  She  takes  alarm)  What — what 
are  you  going  to  do? 

He:  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  I  must  think.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
...  I  don't  understand:  there's  some  mistake  .  .  . 
there  must  be — something — for  me — to  write  .  .  .  (He 
stops  suddenly,  and  a  new  look  comes  into  his  eyes.)  If  there 
isn't 

[He  reels  away.  She  stares  after  him,  impotent.] 

(1915) 
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'  Meanwhile  Miss  Horniman,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
has  had  to  '  shut  up  shop.'  .  .  .  And,  on  the  Continent, 
the  biggest  dramatic  movement  since  the  Elizabethan 
'  push  '  continues  to  make  steady  headway." 

"  Blast,  Or  Words  to  that  Effect." 


L> 


'  This  book  is  a  record  of  impressions  gained  from  ten 
weeks  of  travel  through  the  theatres  of  France,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria  .  .  .  Russia  was 
regretfully  excluded  for  reasons  of  time  and  the  difficulties 
of  travel.  .  .  .  The  journey  excluded  England,  because 
observation  and  reliable  report  showed  little  there  that 
was  not  a  faint  echo  of  what  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Continent.  .  .  ." 

From  Prefatory  Note  to  "  Continental  Stage- 
craft," by  Kenneth  Macgowan  and  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  (1923). 
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A  middle-class  morning-room,  looking  on  to  a  street. 
Through  the  windoiv,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
wall,  an  intelligent-looking  young  man  is  peering  in 
some  anxiety.  Now  and  again,  in  a  fever  of  impatience, 
he  passes  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  mutters  in- 
coherently ;  anon  he  turns  fearfully  towards  the  door 
{it  is  on  his  right) — foreboding  intrusion.  Suddenly  he 
starts,  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  ,  perceiving  in  the  street 
the  object  of  his  vigil,  dashes  to  the  door  and  out — to 
usher  the  visitor  in  a  moment  later.  The  latter  also  is 
young  and  masculine  and  intelligent-looking,  but  lacks 
something  of  the  vitality  of  his  companion. 

The  First  Young  Man  (as  he  closes  the  door  behind 
them):  Thank  God,  you've  come.  Take  your  things  off. 
.  .  .  (He  helps  him  to  do  so.)  I'll  leave  them  here,  if  you 
don't  mind. 

The  Second  Young  Man  (politely):  Not  at  all. 

The  First  Young  Man  :  I  don't  want  anyone — even 
the  servants — to  see  you.  That  was  why  I  opened  the 
door.  I've  been  watching  for  you  all  day.  I'd  have  written, 
only  it — it's  so  much  more  satisfactory  to —  .  .  .  Take 
a  seat,  won't  you?  .  .  .  (in  a  sudden  calm)  You — you 
don't  take  me  for  a  lunatic? 
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The  Second  Young  Man  {seating  himself):  Not  at 
all.  Not  at  all. 

The  First  Young  Man:  By  the  way,  you — you  are 
Mr.  Peter  Montgomery,  I  suppose?  [The  other  nods.) 
That's  a  blessing;  you  might  have  been  the — the  dustman 
for  all  I  knew.  Then  you  got  my  telegram? 

Peter:  It  was  forwarded  to  me  from  Messrs.  Griffiths 
and  Paxton.  I  came  straight  along.  .  .  .  You  are  Mr. 
Hubert  Crumpton? 

Hubert:  That's  it.  It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to 
come.  You  must  think  it — at  least  extraordinary. 

Peter  (with  a  smile):  I  probably  shouldn't  have  come, 
if  I  hadn't.  The — "  at  least  extraordinary  "  is  in  my  line, 
you  know.  Er — you  do  know  that  much  about  me,  I  take 
it? 

Hubert:  You  mean  that  you're  a  playwright?  Well, 
of  course,  that — that's  all  I  know  about  you.  It's  your 
play  that — that's  responsible  for  your  being  troubled  in 
this  unearthly 

Peter  (already  thoroughly  at  home)'.  Which  play,  if  I 
may  ask? 

Hubert:  Have  you  written  more  than  one? 

Peter:  Then  it's  "  Naomi  Parker."  "  Naomi  "  is  my 
solitary  success.  None  of  the  others — there  are  two  others, 
I  may  say — have  so  far  been  honoured  with  a  London 
production.  "  Naomi,"  I  need  hardly  add,  is  incomparably 
inferior  to  both  of  them. 

Hubert  (curbing  his  impatience):  Indeed. 

Peter:  You  saw  "Naomi  "  on  its  production  at  the 
Court,  I  presume? 
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Hubert;  Yes,  yes. 

Peter:  It  was  dreadfully  mangled,  of  course.  My 
dialogue  is  extremely  difficult  to  learn.  And  these  reper- 
tory companies  allow  so  scandalously  short  a  time  for 
rehearsals.   .   .   . 

Hubert:  So  I  have  heard.  .  .  .  (A  pause.) 
Peter  {with  a  smile):  It  was  not,  however,  to  discuss 
repertory  companies,  I  take  it,  that  you — er 

Hubert:  No,  indeed  it  was  not.  (Another  pause.)  The 
fact  is,  we  are  in  some  trouble  here. 

Peter  :  I  gathered  as  much.  .  .  .  {politely)  Er — family 
trouble? 

Hubert:  Yes. 

Peter:  I  see.  .  .  .  (with  an  almost  professional  air) 
Your  family  consists  of? 

Hubert  (in  some  surprise):  Excuse  me,  but — you  are 
not  accustomed  to  these  applications? 

Peter  (smiling):  I  give  you  that  impression?  ...  As 
far  as  that  goes,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  actually  been 
called  upon  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  For  all  that,  I  regard 
myself  modestly  as  a  kind  of  specialist  in  domestic  dis- 
orders. Mind  you,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  cure 
domestic  disorders;  I  merely  undertake — as  the  result  of 
some  years  of  study — to  understand  them.  The  professional 
manner  in  these  circumstances  comes  as  a  sort  of  second 
nature  to  me;  and  I  expect  you  to  respond  by  confiding  in 
me  without  the  slightest  fear  or  embarrassment. 

Hubert:  But  I — I  didn't  send  for  you  to  understand 
the  matter;  I  understand  the  matter  only  too  well  myself; 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  help  me 
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Peter:  Do  you  mean,  actively  to  help  you? 

Hubert:  Quite  so.  You  are,  in  a  way,  involved. 

Peter:  /  am? 

Hubert:  As  the  author  of  "  Naomi  Parker." 

Peter  (at  a  loss) :  Well,  of  course,  all  this — is  extremely 
interesting.   .   .  . 

Hubert:  I  really  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  to  you ! 

Peter:  Take  your  time  over  it.  There's  no  hurry,  I 
assure  you.  (making  conversation)  And  so  you  have  not 
heard  of  my  other  plays?  You  are  not  a  regular  patron  of 
the  Repertory  Theatre? 

Hubert:  Not  at  present. 

Peter  :  You  used  to  be  ? 

Hubert:  Well  .  .  .  Oh,  I'd  better  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  .  .  .  Until  three  years  ago  there  was  no  happier 
family  in  this  kingdom  than  ours.  ...  I  do  not  say  that 
we  were  a  happy  family.  I  say  there  was  no  happier  in  the 
kingdom. 

Peter:  A  distinction  I  perfectly  appreciate. 

Hubert:  In  a  weak  moment,  some  Devil — to  be 
exact,  an  uncle  of  mine — tempted  me  to  a  performance 
of — I  think  it  was  "  Man  and  Superman."  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  I  became  a  Shavian. 

Peter:  Shaw  is  involved? 

Hubert:  Incidentally.  .  .  . 

Peter:  You — you  became  a  Shavian? 

Hubert:  I  take  it  you  are  familiar  with  the  distur- 
bances attending  that — I  was  going  to  say,  disease? 
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Peter:  The  term  is  a  little  strong,  is  it  not? 
Hubert:  I  feel — a  little  strongly — on  the  subject. 
Peter  {sympathetically)'.  I  see. 

Hubert:  You  mustn't  be  offended  .  .  .  I'm  so 
agitated — I  hardly  know  what  I'm  saying.  .  .  . 

Peter:  Oh,  but  please — I'm  only  too  interested  in 
whatever  you  may  have  to  say.  Call  it  a  disease,  by  all 
means. 

Hubert:  It's  very  kind  of  you.  .  .  .  Whatever  it 
was,  I  had  it  badly.  I  positively  worshipped  Shaw.  I 
spouted  him  from  morning  to  night.  I  could  read — I  could 
write  nothing  else;  I  could  tolerate  nothing  else.  I  sneered 
at  everybody  and  everything  that  wasn't — hall-marked  of 
the  Master!  In  short,  I  made  an  intolerable  nuisance  of 
myself. 

Peter  (protesting):  Come,  I'm  sure 

Hubert:  Not  that  that  worries  me.  ...  If  I  had 
nothing  worse  than  that  to  reproach  myself  with ! — It 
lasted  at  most  a  couple  of  years. 

Peter:  You — er — recovered? 

Hubert:  It — it  took  its  course.  .  .  .  But  not  before 
the — the  fat  was  in  the  fire ! 

Peter:  The — the  fat? 

Hubert  :  Did  you  never  detect  the — the  most  danger- 
ous element  in  the — affliction? 

Peter:  The  most  dangerous ? 

Hubert:  It's  most  damnably  infectious  nature! 
Peter:  Aha! 
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Hubert:  Not  only  is  it  infectious — but  it  inspires 
its  victim  with  an  insane  lust  himself  to  spread  it!  / 
was  affected  in  that  way.  I  conceived  it  my  mission  to 
propagate  the  precious  gospel  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .  And  I  had  the  lamentable  consistency  to 
begin  my  propaganda  at  home !  My  parents,  I  need  hardly 
say,  were  more  than  germ-proof.  Unfortunately,  I — I 
have  a  sister. 

Peter:  Indeed? 

Hubert:  I  set  about  catching  her.  .  .  .  Let  me  say 
at  once  that  I  have  not — nor  ever  had — personally,  the 
very  smallest  influence  on  my  sister.  Any  attempt  to 
convince  her  of  anything  by  argument  merely  leads  to  an 
exchange  of  rather  vulgar  personalities — of  which  I  get 
invariably  and  conspicuously  the  worst.  ...  If  I  had 
only  confined  myself  to — to  demonstrations  of  that  sort. 

Peter:  You — you  didn't? 

Hubert:  In  my  folly,  I  descended  to  subtler — more 
insidious  methods.  I  would  take  advantage  of  a  birthday 
or  a  festival  of  some  sort  to  deluge  her  with  advanced 
literature.  I  would  propose  innocent  v/alks  of  a  Sunday, 
and  seduce  her  to  open-air  meetings  in  the  Park.  I  would 
invite  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  theatre,  whenever  a 
more  than  usually  Shavian  play  was  to  be  given.  .  .  . 
To  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  was  your  more  than  usually 
Shavian  play  that — that  did  the  trick!  Did  it  more 
effectually — more  consummately  than  in  my  wildest 
moments  I  could  have  conceived  possible ! 

Peter:  You  don't  say  so? 

Hubert:  There  was  something  peculiar  about  your 
play.  It  wasn't  merely  Shavian,  like — like  so  many 
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repertory  plays.  Shaw,  I  should  explain,  had  left  my  sister 
cold — as  something  strange,  almost  other-worldly.  There 
was  an  element  about  your  play  that — that  somehow 
connected  him — brought  him  home.  It  might  have  been 
written  diabolically  for  that  purpose !  The  very  name  of 
your  heroine  was  the  same  as  my  sister's. 

Peter:  A  curious  coincidence. 

Hubert:  The  coincidence  went  further  than  that.  In 
your  portrayal  of  those  impossible  Parkers — you  con- 
trived somehow  to  create  an  atmosphere  that — well,  I 
didn't  know  existed  outside  our  family.  It  was  that  that 
so  intoxicated  my  sister.  ...  I  don't  mean  for  a  moment 
that — that  our  Naomi's  parents — or,  for  that  matter,  her 
brother — are  the  merely  ridiculous  and  unpleasantly 
respectable  people  your  Naomi  was — was  blessed  with. 
It  was  a  sort  of  caricature — you  had  portrayed  the — the 
Shavian  side  of  us  .  .  .  every  side  of  us,  in  fact,  but  the 
beautiful  side  ...  as  there  is  a  beautiful  side  to — to 
every  family.  But  I  am  digressing.   .  .  . 

Peter:  You  were  going  to  say,  I  imagine,  that  your 
sister 

Hubert:  My  sister  was — was  almost  hypnotized.  .  .  . 
Here  was  a  girl  of  the  same  name  as  herself,  in  the  same 
setting  as  herself,  cutting  an  heroic  figure  out  of  no  more 
substantial  material — if  I  may  say  so — than  a  couple  of 
new-fangled  attitudes  that  the  old  people  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  understand — let  alone  approve  of!  It  appealed 
to  her  imagination !  It  appealed  to  her  conceit !  She  began 
to  fancy  herself  as  a  similarly  superior  person.  In  short, 
she — she 

Peter:  She  caught  the — er 
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Hubert:  Exactly.  And  cured  me  in  the  process — to 
give  her  her  due !  You  won't  find  many  traces  of  this — 
Shavomania  left  in — in  your  humble  servant,  I  can 
assure  you !  ...  An  occasional  lapse  in  my  speech, 
perhaps.  .  .  . 

Peter:  I  had  observed  that. 

Hubert:  If  only  the  reaction  had  set  in  a  little  earlier! 
Before  it  was  too  late  ...  as  it  was  too  late.  ...  As 
fast  as  I  could  discard  my — my  evil  ways,  she  had  appro- 
priated them  !  The  whole  Shavian  bag  of  tricks  descended 
upon  her.  By  the  time  I  was — convalescent,  she  had 
emerged,  a  female  Tanner — complete — to  the  finger-tips 
.  .  .  except  in  the  possession  of  any  sort  of  aptitude  for 
the  business !  If  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you,  she  can't  get 
within  miles  of — even  your  dialogue!  .  .  .  And  she 
tries  to!  She  tries  to  be  witty — for  which  she  hasn't  the 
very  smallest  talent !  She  tries  to  be  clever — and  she  has 
no  more  brains  than  a  toothpick!  When  at  a  loss  for  a 
retort — which  I  may  say  is  painfully  frequent — she 
simply  quotes  your  heroine! 

Peter  (eagerly):  You  have  a  copy  of  the  play? 

Hubert:  Good  Lord,  yes.  (He  produces  a  paper-cover 
book  from  the  sideboard.) 

Peter  (hugely  "  bucked  "):  You  must  let  me  sign  it  for 
you ! 

Hubert  (in  some  irritation) :  Really,  sir !  .   .   .   I  didn't 
ask  you  to  come  here  to 

Peter  (hastily) :  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  Pray  continue. 
You  were  saying ? 
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Hubert:  I  was  saying  that  my  sister  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  imitate  your  heroine. 

Peter,  [smiling):  Believe  me,  she  is  not  the  first.   .   .   . 

Hubert:  I  trust  she  is  the  first  to  carry  it  to  the  appal- 
ling extreme  my  sister  proposes  to. 

Peter:  What  do  you ?  Extreme? 

Hubert:  My  sister  proposes  to  follow  your  heroine 
to — to  the  last  curtain  ! 

Peter:  You  mean ? 

Hubert:  I  mean,  to  leave  the  house!  She  is  upstairs 
packing  at  this  moment. 

Peter  [overwhelmed)'.  Well,  I — I  don't  know  what 
to  say. 

Hubert:  May  I  implore  of  you  to  think  of  something 
to  say — and  to  do  so  quickly.   .   .   . ! 

Peter:  But  to — to  say  to — to  zvhom? 

Hubert:  To  her,  of  course!  .  .  .  You  can  tell  her 
she's  making  a  fool  of  herself — that  she's  taking  your 
play  in  the  wrong  way — that  it  wasn't  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Peter:  But — well,  how  can  I  do  that? 

Hubert:  I  don't  care  how.  ^«yhow!  .  .  .  Unless — 
good  Heavens !  You're  not  going  to  tell  me  you — you're 
still  a  Shavian? 

Peter:  Well,  it — it  depends 

Hubert:  It  doesn't  depend  on  anything.  .  .  .  Oh, 
it's  impossible !  I  made  sure  you  couldn't  be.  I  worked  it 
all  out.  I  take  it  you  were  about  eighteen — the  dangerous 
age — when  you  wrote  that  play? 
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Peter  :  I  was  two-and-twenty. 

Hubert:  And  that  was — let  me  see,  how  many  years 
ago? 

Peter:  About  three. 

Hubert:  Well,  you — you  can't  still  believe  in — in 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Peter:  I  have,  of  course,  somewhat  developed  in  the 
interim.  I  have  acquired,  I  think  I  may  say,  a  more  or 
less  distinct  personality.  But  how  much  of  that  personality 
is  composed  of  elements  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from — well,  Shaw,  is  a  problem  I  will  not  pretend  myself 
to  be  able  to  solve.  A  lot  of  my  technique,  of  course.  .   . 

Hubert:  And  vour  views  on — on  family  life?  They 
are  not — still — so  tainted?  (Peter  hums  and  haws.)  Yes 
or  no? 

Peter:  Well,  I  really 

Hubert:  My  case,  of  course,  is  that  Shaw  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  family  life.  .  .  .  He  is  pleased 
to  advocate  the  complete  subordination  of  family  feelings 
to  a  mythical  duty  of  young  people  to  "  express  them- 
selves," ...  as  though  young  people  weren't  selfish 
and  inconsiderate  enough  without  any  recommendation 
from  him !  The  only  check  on  their  selfishness  has  ever 
been  the — the  tie  of  the  home.  And  Shaw  blandly  bids 
them  break  it!  It's  not  so  much  the  brutality,  it's  the 
unnaturalness  of  it  that  staggers  one  .  .  .  until  one 
realizes  that — well.  .  .  .  May  I  ask  if  you've  read  the 
preface  to  "  Misalliance"? 

Peter:  I  read  it  when  it  came  out. 
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Hubert:  In  a  casual  parenthesis  to  that  monument  of 
fantastic  folly,  he  gives  himself  completely  away.  He 
mentions  that  he  lived  with  his  mother  until  he  was 
forty-two,  "  almost  without  the  smallest  friction  of  any 
kind."  I  ask  you,  how  should  that  man  know  of  family 
life  any  more  than  the — the  "  simple  child  that  lightly 
draws  its  breath  "  .  .  .  should  know  of  Death?  He — he's 
not  a  man  at  all.  He's  a  Titan — he's  of  Olympus 
(querulously)  I  say  he — he's  no  right  to  come  down  and — 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  colossal  personality — carry  away 
a  parcel  of  silly  selfish  young  idiots  like  you  and  me — to 
say  nothing  of  my  sister — to  land  us  in  an  atmosphere  we 
are  incapable  of  living  up  to,  and  from  which  we  can 
"  climb  down  "  only  at  the  expense  of  ...  or  am  I 
after  all  only  to  speak  for  myself? 

Peter:  Well — er 

Hubert  (clinching  the  matter):   Have  you  a  pair  of 
parents? 

Peter:  I  have. 

Hubert:  Do  you  treat  them  like  dirt? 

Peter:  I  can't  say  I  do. 

Hubert:  Very  well,  then.  That's  all  I  want.  .  .  . 
Then  you  can  tell  my  sister  that  your  "  Naomi  Parker  " 
was 

Peter:  Ah,  but  Naomi's  another  story. 

Hubert:  It's  sufficient  for  my  purposes  that  she's  a 
"story  "  at  all. 

Peter:  I  mean — she's  a  girl. 

Hubert:  Well? 
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Peter:  I  don't  treat  my  parents  like  dirt,  I  suppose, 
because  they  don't  treat  me  like  dirt.  They  treat  me  very 
decently.  For  all  that,  they're  old-fashioned,  conventional. 
And  old-fashioned,  conventional  parents  may  be  very 
decent  to  a  son,  but  they're  the  very  devil  to  a  daughter. 

Hubert:  To  a  Shavian  daughter. 

Peter:  To  a  daughter — of  the  times. 

Hubert  (intolerantly):  To  a  Shavian  daughter,  I  say — 
to  the  young  woman  created — and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly — not  by  the  times,  but  by  the  lucubrations  of  a 
little  clique  of  literary  lunatics.  Has  it  never  struck  you 
that  the  true  genealogy  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
every  generation  is  to  be  found  in  its  literature,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  people  are — and  always  have  been — content 
to  model,  to  mould  themselves,  their  tastes,  their  habits, 
their  principles,  their  very  personalities,  after  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  their  favourite  playwrights  and  novelists? 
There's  no  such  thing  as  a  daughter — or  a  son — of  the 
times.  There's  no  such  thing  as  the  proverbial  conflict 
between  the  old  and  the  young.  What  we  call  to-day  the 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  young  is  merely  the 
conflict  between  the  characters  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
and  the  characters  of  Shaw,  Ibsen  and  Co.  What  we  will 
call  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  young  in  ten 
years'  time  will  be  the  conflict  between  the  characters  of 
Shaw,  Ibsen  and  Co.  and  the  characters  of — probably  a 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  revival.  It's  all  Literature, 
Literature.   .   .  . 

Peter  :  But,  my  dear  sir,  what,  after  all,  is  Literature 
itself,  but  the  reflection  of ? 
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Hubert:  Never  mind  what  it's  the  reflection  of.  My 
point  is  that  it's  you  literary  people  that  "  call  the  tune," 
— incite  daughters  to  leave  their  homes,  break  their 
parents'  hearts 


Peter:  I  never  suggested 

Hubert:  It's  the  same  thing. 
Peter:  Oh,  come! 

Hubert:  Have  those  "  old-fashioned  "  parents  of  yours 
got  a  daughter? 

Peter:  Well,  no. 

Hubert:  Then  you  know  no  more  about  the  affair 
than — than  Shaw  does.  I  don't  say  that  by  way  of  reproach. 
I  entirely  exonerate  you.  I  exonerate  Shaw.  You  mean 
perfectly  well — both  of  you.  You  are  merely  uninformed 
and — and  a  little  romantic. 

Peter  (in  some  surprise):  Romantic? 

Hubert:  Romantic.  You  ring  down  your  last  curtain 
on  some  preposterous  "  emancipation,"  precisely  as  the 
old-fashioned,  romantic  school  would  ring  down  to  the 
inevitable  wedding-bells !  .  .  .  And  after  that?  They  all 
live  Shavianly  ever  after,  I  suppose ! 

Peter  (uncomfortably)'.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  my 
play  to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Hubert:  It  didn't  strike  you  that  that  aspect  of  the 
problem  might  be  of  interest  to  people  to  whom  your  play 
might  mean  something? 

Peter  (hedging):  I  left  them  to  solve  it  for  themselves. 
One  couldn't  lay  down  a  rule.  ...  It  would  vary  in 
each  particular  case.  It  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  go  into  all  that. 
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Hubert  {grimly):  Well,  you'll  find  it  necessary,  in  the 
near  future 

Peter  (with  a  smile)'.  Hardly  necessary!  You  are 
referring  to  the  case  of  your  sister,  I  take  it? 

Hubert:  Yes.  I  was  assuming  that  you  declined  to 
help  me. 

Peter:  If  I  decline  to  help  you,  it  doesn't  follow  that 
I  undertake  to  help  your  sister.  Besides,  I've  no  doubt 
that  young  woman  will  prove  quite  capable  of  making 
her  own  plans. 

Hubert:  She  has  already  made  them. 

Peter  :  Aha !  Exactly.  She  has  solved  the  problem  for 
herself.  And  where  does  she  propose  to  remove  to? 

Hubert:  She  proposes  to  remove  to  you.  For  further 
instructions  in  the  matter. 

Peter  (recoiling):  You — you  don't  mean  that? 

Hubert:  Of  course  I  mean  it.  ...  I  sent  for  you  to 
warn  you — to  get  in  the  first  word — to  let  you  know  the 
true  facts  of  the  case.  .  .  .  I — I'd  have  asked  to  come 
and  seeyouj  only — well,  I  daren't  leave  the  house,  and 

Peter:  But — but  what  makes  you  think ? 

Hubert:  I  saw  a  letter  addressed  to  you — care  of 
Messrs.  Thingmebobs — your  publishers.  .  .  .  You'll  find 
it  waiting  for  you  when  you  get  back,  I  expect.  .  .  . 
I  put  two  and  two  together.  .  .  . 

Peter:  Are  you  in  a  fit  state  to — put  two  and  two 
together  ? 

Hubert:  For  a  simple  sum  like  that — I  am.  ...  I 
know  my  sister.  She's  got  no  more  initiative  than  she's 
got  brains. 
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Peter:  But — but  she  can't  mean— 


Hubert:  She  can  and  does  mean, — let  me  promise 
you — as  soon  as  she  gets  your  address — to  raid  you — with 
her  luggage  on  the  taxi 

Peter:  But — but  what  am  I  to ? 

Hubert:  You'll  have  to  put  her  up — and  settle  the 
problem  at  your  leisure.  .  .  .  You  have  such  com- 
plaisant parents.  .   .  . 

Peter:  But — but — my  parents  .  .  .  (He  begins  to 
laugh.)  The  situation  would  be  too  delightful ! 

Hubert  :  As  long  as  the  prospect  appeals  to  you 

Peter:  But — but  you  don't  understand.  You  don't 
understand  in  the  least. 

Hubert:  Indeed! 

Peter:  I — I'll  have  to  tell  you.  I  didn't  intend  to. 
You — you'll  hardly  believe  me. 

Hubert  (as  Peter  pauses)'.  Well? 

Peter:  You  were  saying,  you  had  remarked  a — a 
familiar  atmosphere  about  my  play.  .  .  .  The  fact  is, 
well,  it  was  not  altogether  a  coincidence. 

Hubert:  What  do  you  mean? 

Peter:  I  mean  that  we — our  parents,  at  any  rate — 
are  not  exactly  strangers  to  one  another. 

Hubert:  Not ? 

Peter:  Of  course,  my  name  isn't  really  Montgomery 
at  all.  Nor  is  it  Peter,  for  that  matter.  In  fact,  I'm  a 
cousin  of  yours. 

Hubert:  A  cousin?  You — you're  joking? 
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Peter:  If  you  look  at  me  carefully,  and  throw  your 
mind  back,  you'll  probably  recognize  me.  I  recognize 
you,  at  any  rate.  We  used  to  know  each  other  as  children. 

Hubert  (staring  at  him):  Cecil  Crumpton? 

Peter:  None  other.  ...  It  would  be  rather  amusing 
— wouldn't  it? — for  my  people  to  have  to  put  up — the 
daughter  of ?  .  .  .  after  that  appalling  row ! 

Hubert:  But — well,  I'm  damned!  (He  sinks  doivn, 
overcome.) 

Peter:  I  owe  you,  of  course,  a  most  grovelling 
apology  .  .  .  about  the  play.  But  really,  I — I'd  no  idea 
— you  see,  it  was  only  written  for  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
and  I  felt  sure  you'd  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  be 
found — dans  cette  galere.  Would  I  have  kept  the  name 
"  Naomi "  otherwise? 

Hubert:  Then  you  mean — you — you  drew — from 
memory  r 

Peter:  As  far  as  the  old  people  were  concerned,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you — between  ourselves — my  material 
was — well — supplied  on  the  premises.  You  haven't  a 
monopoly  of  the  Crumpton  atmosphere,  you  know. 

Hubert:  But — but  didn't  your  people ? 

Peter:  Oh,  my  people  were  delighted.  The  "  Naomi  " 
made  all  the  difference.  I  assured  them  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  hit  at  your  people. 

Hubert:  Oh,  did  you? 

Peter:  And,  in  a  way — well,  your  sister  actually  had 
made  rather  an  impression  upon  me.  I  don't  mean  a 
favourable  impression — we  were  always  at  loggerheads, 
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as  far  as  I  can  remember  .  .  .  but — well,  the  name 
alone  .  .  .  there  seemed  tremendous  possibilities  about 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Naomi — and — you  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  one's  imagination  to  build  up  an  interesting 
career  for — well,  anyone  young.  ...  I  simply  let 
myself  go  over  your  sister  ...  at  the  expense  of 

Hubert  {bitterly):  You  needn't  tell  me  whose  the 
expense  has  been  !  (He  stares  hopelessly  in  front  of  him — 
his  head  in  his  hands.) 

Peter  (apologetically):  I  can  only  assure  you  again, 
I — I'd  no  idea — even  when  your  telegram  came.  .  .  . 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible.  .  .  .  You  will 
understand  that  I  couldn't  resist  coming  to  see  what — 
what  in  the  world  was  up. 

Hubert:  And  now  you  do  see  it — I  hope  you're 
satisfied? 

Peter:  Satisfied? 

Hubert:  With  the  results  of  your — handiwork! 

Peter:  But  I — I  simply  can't  see  it  in  that  light.  I 
can't  feel  it's  anything  to  do  with  me. 

Hubert:  You  are  absolutely  responsible  for  the  whole 
miserable  business. 

Peter:  Well — I — I'm  sorry. 

Hubert:  Well,  I  hope  you're  going  to  show  it. 

Peter:  How  can  I  show  it?  Do  you  want  me  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  sequel  to ? 

Hubert:  I  want  you  to  persuade  the  girl  to  go  home. 

Peter:  But —  .  .  .  well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should 
have  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  her  retirement 
would  materially  ease  the  situation. 
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Hubert:  That's  simply  because  you  don't  understand 
the  situation — for  all  that  you've  created  it.  You  can't 
break  up  a  home  as  though  it  were  a — an  evening  party. 
...  I  tell  you,  my  people  would  never  get  over  it.  It 
would  be  just  Hell, — Hell,  I  say.  Can't  you  under- 
stand? 

Peter:  Not  in  the  least.  Still,  if  my  sympathy's  any 
good 

Hubert:  Then — then  you'll  help  me? 

Peter:  But — but  I'm  afraid  you  very  much  over- 
estimate my  powers  in  that  direction.  I  assure  you,  it's 
not  in  my  line;  I  can't  argue  for  toffee. 

Hubert:  But — but  as  the  author 

Peter:  As  the  author  of  "Naomi  Parker,"  you  are 
going  to  say.  Regard  me  simply  as  the  instrument  by 
which  "Naomi  Parker"  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
I  have  no  more  control  over  her — or  over  any  influence 
that  may  attach  to  her,  for  that  matter  .  .  .  than  a 
parent  has  over  its  child — and  you  know  how  much 
that  is!  If  it's  to  be  a  stand-up  fight  between  "Naomi 
Parker  "  and  myself — well,  I  warn  you,  I  haven't  a 
dog's  chance ! 

Hubert  (very  crestfallen) :  But — but  can't  you  suggest 
something? 

Peter:  Couldn't  you  impress  your  sister -? 

Hubert:  I  can't  argue  with  my  sister,  I  tell  you.  She 
begins  quoting  your  play,  and  then  I — I  lose  my  temper; 
and  it's  all  up. 

Peter:  Well,  I — X*  11  do  my  best  for  you.   .   .  . 
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Hubert  (fervently):  Thanks,  thanks.  Must  you  go? 
(as  Peter  begins  to  collect  his  things)  And,  I  say,  don't — 
for  goodness'  sake — let  her  know — or  even  suspect 

Peter:  That  you've  seen  me?  Is  it  likely? 

[They  ore  moving  towards  the  door,  which  opens  at 
that  moment — to  Naomi.] 

Naomi  (innocently):  Oh,  here  you  are,  Hubert!  .  .  . 
(Peter  has  started  back,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  her  glance. 
An  embarrassed  pause.  She  stares  at  Peter,  somewhat 
puzzled.)  Don't  I  know  your  face? 

\An  awkward  pause.] 

Hubert  (at  last):  He — he's  a  cousin  of  ours. 

Peter  (hopelessly):  Cecil  Crumpton.  You — you  re- 
member me? 

Naomi:  Why,  of  course.  What — what  in  the  world 
are  you  doing  here?  Have  they  made  it  up, — our — our 
venerable  elders? 

Peter:  Oh,  no.  .  .  .  (desperately)  I — I  didn't  see 
anything  in  that  to  prevent  my  coming  to  see  what  had 
become  of  you  all.  .  .  . 

Naomi  (laughing):  Weil,  you've  chosen  a  jolly  time 
for  it,  I  must  say.   .   .   .   Have  you  told  him,  Hubert? 

Hubert:  Well — er — I 

Naomi  (to  Peter):  I'm  leaving  home,  you  know. 
(Peter  and  Hubert  exchange  glances.)  And  sit  down. 
And  try  and  look  pleasant.  And  let's  hear  what's  become 
of  you.  (Peter  seats  himself,  looking  very  uncomfortable.) 
I  remember  you  perfectly.  We  spent  a  summer  holiday 
together  at — wasn't  it  Folkestone? 
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Peter:  I  believe  it  was. 

Naomi:  What  a  horrid  little  boy  you  were  in  those 
days.  Don't  you  remember  our  rights — in  the  steward's 
room — at  the  hotel?  I  hope  you've  improved. 

Peter:  Does  one  ever  improve? 

Naomi  :  I  know  1  have — considerably !  ...  Or  per- 
haps it's  only  that  my  eyes  have  been  opened. 

Hubert:  Or  her  mind  deranged! 

Naomi  {smiling)-.  You  mustn't  mind  my  brother.  He's 
a  little  bit  upset  about  it  all.  He  takes  the  conventional 
view.   .   .   .   But  you  do,  too,  I  suppose? 

Peter  {uncomfortably):  Well,  I — I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  circumstances.   .   .  . 

Naomi:  There  is  very  little  to  know;  I  am  young — 
and  my  parents  are  old. 

Peter:  There's  nothing  very  unusual  in  that,  is 
there? 

Naomi:  My  parents  have  old  ideas — and  I  have  new 
ideas. 

Peter:  Ideas  aren't  so  important. 

Naomi:  Mine  are.  {J pause.) 

Peter:  Then  I  think — there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  them. 

Naomi  {curtly) :  You  may ! 

Peter  {proceeding  manfully):  I  mean — well,  hasn't 
somebody  said  that — for  all  our  differences,  whether  of 
opinion,  or  of  means,  or  of  morals,  or  of  anything  else — 
we  have  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  us  in  common  with 
one  another. 
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Naomi  (in  some  surprise):  Shaw  said — something  like 
that. 

Peter:  For  all  that,  it — it's  a  fact.  And  particularly 
applicable  to  the  case  of  members  of  a  family.  Forget  for 
a  moment  your  ideas.  Remember  that  you  are  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  your  parents — that  your  deepest  feelings  are 
inherited  from  them;  not  only  your  deepest  feelings,  but 
the  qualities  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  your  char- 
acter; your  very  idiosyncrasies,  probably 

Naomi  (amazed) :  Just  listen  to  him !  Have  you  gone 
into  the  Church,  Cousin  Cecil? 

Peter  (taken  aback):  What  do  you  mean? 

Naomi:  Wherever  did  you  get  all  those  platitudes 
from  ? 

Peter  (indignantly):  Platitudes?  Do  you  call  them 
platitudes?  .  .  .  Well  .  .  .   Really! 

Naomi  (smiling):  You  asked  for  it,  you  know.  .  .  . 
After  all,  as  a  comparative  stranger 

Peter  (weakly) :  I  am  a — a  cousin. 

Naomi:  And  you  think  that  gives  you  a  right  to 
interfere  in  my  affairs?  Considering  that  I'm  leaving  this 
house,  because  I  can't  recognize  that  my  parents  have 
that  right 

Peter:  I  was  not  interfering.  I  wouldn't  dream  of 
interfering.  I  don't  believe  in  interfering. 

Naomi:  Well,  that's  something — for  a  relation  of  ours. 
And  what  were  you  doing? 

Peter:  I  was  merely  giving  you  the — the  perhaps 
doubtful  benefit  of  my — my 
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Naomi:  Your  what,  pray? 
Peter:  My  experience. 

Naomi  [laughing):  Really!  It's  bad  enough  to  hear 
old  people  talk  about  their  experience ! 

Hubert  [exasperated):  She  won't  listen  to  old  people 
— and  she  won't  listen  to  young  people !  I  should  like  to 
know,  who  the  Devil ? 

Naomi:  Now,  don't  get  excited,  Hubert.  .  .  .  (senten- 
tiously)  I  will  listen  only  to  my  Immortal  Soul ! 

Hubert  (grimly,  to  Peter):  That's  a  quotation,  you 
know ! 

Naomi:  Did  I  say  it  wasn't?  .  .  .  Don't  look  so 
bewildered,  Cousin  Cecil !  I  didn't  expect  you  to  under- 
stand what  it  means. 

Peter:  I  understand  that  all  right. 

Naomi:  Oh,  no,  you  don't. 

Peter  (in  some  irritation):  How  do  you  know  I  don't? 

Naomi  :  Because  you're  a  Crumpton ! 

Peter:  Aren't  you  a  Crumpton? 

Naomi:  Oh,  I — I'm  different. 

Hubert  :  She  means  superior,  Cecil ! 

Naomi:  I  didn't  say  that.  .  .  .  Though — if  you 
particularly  want  to  know — I — I  did  mean  it. 

Hubert  (to  Peter):  There! 

Peter:  And  you  don't  think  it  possible  that  the  family 
might  include  a  second — superior — member? 

Naomi:  I  don't  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
family.  But  of  those  I've  met.   .  .  . 
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Peter  {gaping):  Well,  I.  .  .  .  There's  something 
distinctly  amusing  about  this. 

Naomi:  Well,  we  can  agree  about  something,  at  any 
rate.  /  think  it's  distinctly  amusing.  Unfortunately,  nobody 
in  this  house  seems  to  have  the  smallest  sense  of  humour. 

Peter:  I  didn't  mean  I  thought  your  running  away 
amusing. 

Naomi:  Oh,  then  I'm  afraid  you  have  no  sense  of 
humour.  .  .  .  Never  mind,  you  have  so  many  physical 
attractions.  .   .  . 

Peter  {to  Hubert):  And  a  quotation  on  top  of  it! 

Naomi  {disconcerted) :  We're  not  all  as  original  as  you  ! 

Peter:  No,  no  .  .  .  perhaps  not. 

Naomi:  I'm  afraid  you — you  haven't  improved  after 
all,  Cousin  Cecil.  In  fact,  you're  as  horrid  and  conceited 
as  ever. 

Peter:  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same  thing  about 
you.  .  .  .  This  is  really  quite  like  old  times,  isn't  it? 

Naomi:  I  have  something  to  be  conceited  about, 
nowadays. 

Peter:  And  /  haven't?  {reflectively)  Hm,  well,  perhaps 
you're  not  so  far  out  on  that  point! 

Naomi:  And  we'll  agree  to  differ  about  the  rest,  shall 
we?  You  think  I'm  making  a  fool  of  myself;  and  /  think 
three  or  four  other  people  are  making  fools  of  themselves. 

Hubert  {hotly):  Who  are  the  three  or  four  other 
people,  may  I  ask? 

Naomi  {smiling):  You're  one  of  them,  I  need  hardly 
say. 
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Hubert:  And — and  your  parents  arc  the  others,  I 
suppose? 

Naomi:  You  really  have  got  a  little  intelligence,  after 
all,  Hubert. 

Hubert  (beside  himself):  She  calls  her  mothers  and 
fathers  fools! 

Naomi:  I  might  call  them  worse  things  than  that, 
you  know. 

Hubert:  The  cheek !  The  damned  cheek! 

Naomi:  Control  yourself,  for  goodness'  sake,  Hubert. 
We  have  a  visitor,  (to  Peter)  The  curious  part  about 
my  brother  is  that,  though  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  he  used 
at  one  time  to  be  quite  advanced. 

Hubert  (ivrithing):  That  word — ye  Gods!  The  old 
Adam  rises  in  me ! 

Naomi  :  The  old  Adam !  Have  you  ever  known  such 
an  out  and  out  reactionary !  And  you  are  surprised  at  my 
breaking  away? 

Peter:  If  I  could  only  persuade  you  to  listen  to — to 
reason 

Naomi:  No,  no,  anything  but  reason.  It's  reason 
that's  responsible  for 

Hubert:  Ah  !  (he  seizes  the  copy  of  "  Naomi  Parker  ".) 
You'd  better  recite  the  whole  damned  play,  while  you're 
about  it. 

Naomi  (to  Peter)  :  I  should  explain  that  I  was  quoting 
from  a  play. 

Peter:  Indeed? 
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Naomi:  It's  a  play  my  brother  particularly  objects 
to.   .   .   .    It's  a  play  he's  afraid  of! 

Hubert:  Ha! 

Naomi:  He's  afraid  of  it,  because  it  shows  him  up — 
as  it  shows  up  all  that  is  mean  and  narrow  and  con- 
temptible. 

Hubert:  Good  Heavens! 

Naomi:  It's  the  plav  that  opened  my  eyes — gave  me 
my  self-respect.  .  .  .  It's  the  greatest  play  that  was  ever 
written ! 

Peter  {overwhelmed) :  Oh  !  Come ! 

Naomi:  I  really  ivould  like  to  read  you  some  passages 
...   if  Hubert  can  spare  us  the  book  for  a  minute. 

[For  answer  Hubert  tears  the  book  into  pieces — 
zvhich  he  hurls  at  her  head.] 

Hubert:  Take  your  dirt  in  doses,  then! 

Peter  (turning  on  him  in  great  indignation) :  What 

Well ! You  go  too  far ! 

Hubert  (beside  himself) :  That's  all  it's  fit  for ! 

Peter:  You — you've  no  right  to 

Naomi  (quite  calm):  Don't  mind  him.  I'm  quite  used 
to  it. 

Peter:  But — but  I  do  mind  him.  .  .  .  Your  brother 
is  impossible;  he — he's  worse  than  you  are! 

Naomi:  Oh,  no! 

Peter:  Yes,  he  is!  (to  Hubert)  I  repeat 

Naomi  :  Please  don't  concern  yourself  about  it.  I  can 
easily  get  another  copy.  .  .  .  (for  Hubert's  benefit) 
Indeed,  I  shall  be  seeing  the  author  personally — and  I 
daresay  he'll  give  me  one. 
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Hubert  (with  sudden  resolution):  When — when  will 
you  be  seeing  him? 

Naomi:  As  soon  as  I've  got  his  address.  If  it  will 
interest  you,  I  expect  to  be  invited  either  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after 

Hubert:  You — you  are  going  to  consult  him ? 

Naomi:  I  am. 

Hubert:  As  to  your  leaving  home? 

Naomi:  He  has  already  disposed  of  that  problem. 

Hubert:  What?  .  .  .  You  mean  in  the  play?  But 
— but  supposing  personally  he  should  disapprove ? 

Naomi:  He  will  not  disapprove. 

Hubert:  But — but  if  he  should ? 

Naomi:  "//." 

Hubert:  You — you  would  be  influenced? 

Naomi:  Of  course  I  should  be  influenced. 

Hubert:  You  would — reconsider  your  decision? 

Naomi:  I  have  no  doubt  I  would. 

Hubert  [turning  in  appeal  to  Peter):  Cecil ! 

Peter  (who  has  been  collecting  the  pieces  of  his  precious 
play):  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you ! 

Hubert  (plaintively)'.  Cecil.  I — I  apologize.  I — I 
didn't  mean  to  be  offensive. 

Peter:  I  refuse  to  listen  to  you.  There  are  affronts 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook.   .   .   . 

Naomi  (in  surprise):  Affronts?  But  what — what- 
ever  ? 

Peter:  I  should  explain  that  I  am  the  author  of 
"  Naomi  Parker." 
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Naomi:  What — what  are  you  talking  about?  Peter 

Peter:  "  Peter  Montgomery  "  is  simply  my  pen  name. 

Naomi  [aghast) :  You — you  are !  (She  sinks  into 

the  sofa.) 

Peter:  I  came  here  at  your  brother's  invitation  to  be 
inveigled  into  a  conspiracy  to  dissuade  you  from  follow- 
ing the  very  excellent  example  of  my  heroine. 

Naomi:    Tour !   (She  covers    her  face  with   her 

hands.) 

Peter:  I  undertook  to  do  so  out  of  compassion — out 
of  weakness  and — and  ignorance;  ignorance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  conditions  against  which  I  gather  you — 
you  are  revolting.  If  what  I  have  seen  of  your  brother  is 
a  sample  of — of  what  you  have  to  put  up  with, — well,  I 
can  only  retract  everything  I  said  against  your  project. 
Leave  the  house  by  all  means — the  sooner  the  better.  It 
is  a  big  step  to  take,  but  you  must  think  only  of  your 
supreme  duty — your  duty  towards  yourself.  Remember 
the  words  of  "  Naomi  Parker  " 

Naomi  (under  her  breath) :  No !  No ! 

Peter:  "The  great — the  only  thing  is  to  express 
oneself — at  all  costs — at  any  risk."  You  cannot  express 
yourself  in  these  cramped  conditions — any  more  than  a 
flower  in  the  midst  of — but  you  have  read  the  play.  Let 
me  assure  you,  in  short,  that  you  have  my  sincerest,  my 
warmest  approval  and  sympathy.  I  am  only  happy  and 
proud  to  think  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of 
opening  your  eyes  to — to  the  light.  And  any  help  I  can 
give  you.  .  .  .  Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  like — I 
will  give  you  my  address (He  takes  out  his  pocket-book.) 
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Naomi  (rising,  faintly):  It — it  doesn't  matter. 

Peter:  You  would  prefer  to — talk  it  over  here? 

Naomi    (slowly,    emphatically):    Talk    it    over — with 
Cecil  Crumpton  !  (She  turns  to  go.) 

Peter:  Wh — where  are  you  going? 

Naomi:  I'm  going  to  unpack.   .   .   .   Good  riddance  to 
you !  (She  vanishes.) 

[The  men  look  blankly  after  her.  Hubert  recovers 
first.] 

Hubert  (fervently):  How  can  I  ever  thank  you? 

Peter  (furiously):  Where's  my  hat? 

[He  seizes  his  things  and  goes  off  in  a  huff.] 

(1914) 
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"  At  midnight  on  4th  August,  19 14,  all  that  literature 
hitherto  described  as  '  modern  '  passed  quietly  away  in 
its  sleep."  «  Bernard  Shaw :  an  Epitaph," 

By  John  Palmer  (19 15). 

"  The  man  recovered  from  the  bite; 
The  dog  it  was  that  died.  .   .   ." 
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Characters : 

The  Old  Soldier 
The  New  Soldier 
Pte.   Crumpton 
The  Company  Officer 
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//  is  an  early  morning  in  the  Summer  of  1 9 1 8  outside  a  tent 
in  a  large  military  camp  somewhere  in  England.  Seven 
piles  lie  in  the  foreground — a  pile  comprising  blankets , 
great-coat,  spare  tunic  and  trousers  elaborately  folded, 
kit-bag  and  spare  pair  of  boots  laid  behind  them,  the 
whole  reposing  on  a  ivaterproof  ground-sheet,  the  end 
of  zvhich  is  folded  back  over  the  kit-bag — all  which 
detail,  if  hardly  relevant,  should,  to  the  initiated,  recall 
something  of  the  atmosphere.   .   .   . 

Upon  two  of  the  piles  sit  a  pair  of  soldiers.  One  may 
describe  them  as  a  pair,  since  khaki — if  nothing  else — is 
uniform.  Behind  the  khaki,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
you,  two  altogether  different  personalities  "  carry  on." 
One,  who  may  just  have  attained  his  majority,  is  an 
"  old  soldier  "  sporting  a  Mons  ribbon  and  two  wound 
stripes :  the  other,  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  is  one  of 
the  newest.  They  are  rubbing  up  their  belts  as  they  talk. 

The  New  Soldier  {with  a  sigh):  I  shall  be  glad  when 
this  week  is  over! 

The  Old  Soldier:  What's  wrong  with  the  bloody 
week  ? 

The  New  Soldier:  It's  so — unsettling  .  .  .  all  these 
fatigues.   .   .   . 
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The  Old  Soldier  [sarcastically):  Ain't  they  cushy 
enough  for  you?  Blimy! 

The  New  Soldier:  It's  not  that.  Only  I  can't  stand 
not  knowing  what's  going  to  happen  next.  Look  at 
yesterday :  just  when  I  was  thinking  I'd  done  for  the  day — 
to  be  sent  right  down  the  other  end  of  the  town !  And 
now  this  morning:  early  breakfast — if  you  can  call  it 
breakfast!  7.45  to  8.45,  detention — hospital  fatigue, 
and  right  on  top  of  it,  of  all  things — C.O.'s  inspec- 
tion ! 

The  Old  Soldier:  WTell,  and  ain't  we  excused  bloody 
first  parade,  and  don't  we  get  'alf  the  bloody  afternoon 
off?  Gorblimey,  you  want  jam  on  it,  you  do !  Some  of  you 
bloody  rookies  don't  know  when  you're  well  off,  that's 
a  fact ! 

["  Rookies "  w  a  pet  name  for  recruits.  It  is 
deplorable  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  resort 
so  freely  to  a  certain  highly  objectionable  epithet. 
This  is — for  what  it  is  worth — an  essentially  true 
story,  and  "  bally  "  "  blooming"  "  blasted,"  etc., 
however  valuable  for  theatrical  purposes,  do  not, 
unfortunately,  form  part  of  The  Old  Soldier's 
vocabulary.] 

The  New  Soldier  ("  standing  up  "  to  him):  Perhaps 
you'll  tell  me  Old  Crummy's  well  off?  There  you  are ! 
(He  is,  mildly,  a  Welshman.) 

The  Old  Soldier  (laughing):  'E's  dropped  into  it 
fair  and  square  this  time,  that's  a  bloody  fact.  Never  mind, 
it'll  do  'im  good,  maybe — make  a  bit  more  of  a  bloody 
soldier  of  'im ! 
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The  New  Soldier  :  He's  a  queer  chap,  and  no  mistake. 
I  often  wonder  what  he  did  in  civil  life.   .   .  . 

The  Old  Soldier:  Precious  little,  I  should  say,  by 
what  I  can  see. 

The  New  Soldier:  Perhaps  he  was  a  clerk  (pro- 
nounced, alas,  phonetically).  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  I  do.  (The 
Old  Soldier  sniffs.)  Well,  it's  every  man  for  himself  in 
the  Army.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  look 
for  the  inspection.  I  shall  never  have  time  to  polish  up  my 
boots  properly.   .   .  . 

The  Old  Soldier  (irritably):  Oh,  for  Christ's  sake, 
don't  get  the  bloody  wind  up!  (Renewed  apologies.) 

The  New  Soldier:  Oh,  I'm  not  windy.  All  the 
same,  you  know  what  the  CO.  is. 

The  Old  Soldier:  Well,  I  ain't  worrying,  am  I? 

The  New  Soldier:  Here's  poor  old  Crummy  coming 
now.  I  don't  know  what  he'll  say.  .  .  .  (The  Old 
Soldier  would  like  to  say  something,  but  finds  his  command 
of  language  inadequate.) 

["  Poor  old  Crummy,"  pale  and  haggard,  staggers 
in  "  off  Guard."  He  is,  to  be  precise,  not  so  much  older 
than  The  Old  Soldier,  but  has  even  less  in  common 
with  him  than  The  New  Soldier.  He  is  another 
recent  acquisition — probably  the  victim  of  a  sensational 
leap  from  Class  W  to  Bi — or  maybe  a  Cuthbert  fresh 
from  the  comb — possibly  even  a  combination  of  the  two. 
He  is  bespectacled  and  "  nervy  "  to  a  degree.] 

Pte.  Crumpton  (with  a  forced  cheeriness):  Well,  you 
chaps — get  on  all  right  without  me? 
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The  New  Soldier:  You  just  come  off? 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  Wc  were  dismissed  about  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago.  I've  just  been  up  to  the  cook-house  trying  to 
get  a  little  extra  gunfire  [i.e.  by  some  mysterious  association 
of  thought — early  morning  tea).  God,  it's  been  a  long 
night.  Old  Burton  rolled  in  about  four  o'clock — 
blind! 

The  New  Soldier:  So  he'll  be  on  the  peg  again! 
{presumably  verb.  sap.). 

Pte.  Crumpton:  He's  a  bloody  fool!  ("  If  his  mother 
could  hear  him,"  as  the  Padres  say).  It's  not  worth  it.  .  .  . 
(with  a  yatvn)  Well,  I'll  be  turning  in.  Let  me  see,  which 
is  the  resting  tent? 

The  New  Soldier  (gently):  You  didn't  happen  to 
look  at  the  notice  board,  as  you  came  along? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  No.  Why,  is  there  anything  up? 

The  New  Soldier:  Only  you've  got  to  go  on  C.O.'s 
inspection  this  morning. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (staring):  What  do  you  mean? 

The  New  Soldier  (quoting):  "The  Company  will 
parade  in  force,  including  all  men  on  Brigade  duties " 

Pte.  Crumpton  (aghast):  You're  trying  to  pull  my 
leg! 

The  New  Soldier:  You  can  see  for  yourself.  It's  a 
bit  thick,  I  must  say. 

Pte.  Crumpton:  But — but  the  Guard  are  excused  all 
morning  parades.  That's  a  rule,  isn't  it — Charlie?  (He  is 
addressing  The  Old  Soldier:  that  "  Charlie  "  is  one  of 
his  proudest  achievements.) 
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The  Old  Soldier:  It  ain't  no  good  expecting  bloody 
rules  in  this  here  bloody  rag-time  Army.  They  do  what 
they  bloody  well  like  with  you,  that's  a  fact! 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  limit !  Good 
God,  how  am  I  to  get  ready  in  time?  It's  a  physical  im- 
possibility ! 

The  Old  Soldier  {mechanically):  That's  the  stuff  to 
give  'em ! 

[This  utterly  senseless  expression  having — Heaven 
blows  how! — evolved  into  a  kind  of  refrain — due 
every  five  minutes  or  so — to  polite  military  conversa- 
tion. Possibly  The  Old  Soldier  intends  in  this 
instance  to  convey  his  perfect  familiarity  with  this 
polysyllabic  terminology.'] 

The  New  Soldier:  I  should  make  a  start  now,  if  I 
were  you.  {His  inveterate  good  nature  asserting  itself)  I'll 
give  you  a  hand,  if  you  like. 

Pte.  Crumpton:  You  are  a  Christian.  It's  most 
awfully  good  of  you. 

The  New  Soldier:  Give  us  your  belt. 

Pte.  Crumpton  {about  to  hand  it  to  him,  shying 
suddenly):   My  God,  was  that  the  paper  boy  shouting? 

The  New  Soldier  {opening  his  eyes) :  You're  not  going 
to  bother  about  a  paper  this  morning,  are  you  ? 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  I  must.  There's  something  special. 
I'd  forgotten  all  about  it.   .   .   .  The  fact  is,  a  play  of 
mine  was  produced  in  London  last  night.   ...   I  won't 
be  a  second.  {He  bounds  off.) 

The  Old  Soldier  {looking  up):  What  was  that  'e 
said  ? 
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The  New  Soldier:  Well,  I  never!  So  that's  what  he 
is.  Fancy — a  nauthor ! 

The  Old  Soldier:  You  do  meet  a  bloody  rum  lot 

o' [observe  that  we  draiu  the  line  at  this]  in  this  crowd, 

and  no  mistake! 

The  New  Soldier:  I  should  never  have  thought  it. 
No  wonder  he's  not  much  good  at  soldiering ! 

The  Old  Soldier:  Well,  all  the  bloody  plays  in  the 
creation  won't  serve  'im  if 'e  ain't  properly  cleaned  up  for 
the  C.O.'s  inspection ! 

The  New  Soldier  {doggedly) :  I  didn't  say  they  would, 
did  I? 

[Pte.   Crumpton  tioiv  returns,  buried  in  news- 
papers.] 

Pte.  Crumpton:  Blast  Billing  and  all  his  works! 
Giving  up  all  this  space  to  his  tomfooleries!  One  would 
think  he  was  the  war !  (He  throws  the  paper  aside.) 

The  New  Soldier:  Isn't  there  anything  in  it? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (busy  on  another) :  Not  a  word !  Nor 
in  this  one!  (throwing  it  aside). 

The  Old  Soldier:  'Ere,  give  me  one  o'  them, 
Crummy.  (Pte.  Crumpton  throws  him  a  picture  paper.) 

The  New  Soldier  (timidly):  Is  it  a  long  play? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  Three  acts.  (He  is  already  searching 
another  paper.) 

The  New  Soldier:  Is  it  the  first  you've  written? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (absorbed  in  his  search):  Good  Lord, 
no.  I've  been  writing  them  all  my  life.  Only  a  couple  have 
been  produced.  You  wouldn't  know  them.  They're  not 
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the  ordinary  commercial  article.  They — they're  literary, 
advanced,  Repertory  Theatre — if  you  know  what  that 
means.  There's  no  money  in  them,  of  course — at  least, 
there  hasn't  been  up  to  now.  .  .  .  This  is  really  my 
first  chance.  A  West  End  manager's  putting  it  on  as 
an  experiment.  If  it  takes — I'm  made.  .  .  .  There's 
not  a  word  in  this  one  either!  (throwing  another  paper 
down). 

The  New  Soldier  {highly  interested)-.  What's  the 
name  of  the  play? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  Hell. 

The  New  Soldier:  What's  the  matter? 
Pte.  Crumpton  [deep  in  the  next  paper) :  That's  what 
it's  called. 

The  New  Soldier:  Oh,  I  thought  p'raps  you'd  just 
remembered  the  C.O.'s  inspection. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (starting  in  horror) :  Great  Heavens ! 
And  I'd  forgotten  all  about  it !  I  don't  know  how  the 
Devil  I'm  to  get  done  in  time.  .  .  .  (on  an  inspiration) 
I  might  go  without  breakfast.  .   .  . 

The  New  Soldier  (shaking  his  head):  I'm  afraid  you 
can't. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (sharply):  Why  not? 

The  New  Soldier:  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  told  you  the 
worst.  .  .  .  There  was  another  chit  on  the  notice  board. 
You're  a  Mess  Orderly. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (recoiling):  It's  a  lie! 

The  New  Soldier  (shaking  his  head):  I  mean  it. 
Indeed  I  do.  I  call  it  a  damned  injustice.  There  you  are! 
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Pte.  Crumpton:  You  mean  it?  You  mean  that — 
notwithstanding  I've  been  on  guard  the  whole  blessed 
night — I  am  expected  not  only  to  attend  the  C.O.'s 
inspection,  but  to  perform  the  hideous  job  of  Mess  Orderly 
into  the  bargain? 

[The  Old  Soldier  emits  an  appreciative  whistle.'] 

The  New  Soldier:  That's  what  it  comes  to.  I'd  have 

offered  to  take  your  place,  I  would  indeed — if  I  weren't 

on  this  early  breakfast  and  detention-hospital  fatigue 

Pte.  Crumpton  {savagely):  I  shall  refuse  to  do  it! 
The  New  Soldier:  But  you  can't,  you  know.  That's 
what  they're  always  telling  us:  If  you're  not  satisfied  with 
an  order,  you've  got  to  do  it  first,  and  complain  after- 
wards. .   .   . 

Pte.  Crumpton:  It's  that  swine  of  an  Orderly 
Corporal.  He's  got  a  down  on  me.  I'll  get  my  own  back 
on  him  one  of  these  days ! 

The  Old  Soldier  {suddenly,  looking  upfront  his  paper) : 
'Ere's  something  about  that  bloody  play  of  yours,  ain't  it? 
Pte.    Crumpton    {turning  to   him   eagerly):    What's 
that? 

The  Old  Soldier  {reading  with  some  labour,  and  a 
blithe  disregard  of  punctuation):  "It  was  unpleasantly 
warm  at  the  Trafalgar  Theatre,  {he  pronounces  it  'theayter.' 
Pte.  Crumpton  could  kill  him),  where  Mr.  Leo  Boscovis 
presented  the  new  play  '  Hell ' — curious  titles  these  new 
plays  have — last  night,  before  a  perspiring  audience.  If 
this  heat  wave  continues,  I  shall  feel  constrained  to 
temporarily  withdraw  my  patronage  from  the  playhouses 
altogether."  {He  stops.) 
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Pte    Crumpton  (in  great  suspense):  Is  that  all? 

The  Old  Soldier:  Yus.  No,  it  ain't.  'Ere's  another 
bloody  paragraph.  (He  continues)  "  I  noticed  the  Countess 
of "  (scrutinizing  the  word)  Gorblimey ! 

Pte.  Crumpton:  It  doesn't  matter. 

The  Old  Soldier:  Whateveryoucallem  "in  the 
stalls,  in  a  coffee-coloured  satin  brocade" — that's  the  stuff 
— "  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsquith,  the  latter  exquisitely 
gowned  in 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  You  can  cut  that. 

The  Old  Soldier:  "The  Right  Honourable  gentle- 
man, I  thought,  looked  a  trifle  graver  than  usual.  The 
Highbrows" — 'oo  the  'ell  are  they? — "whose  wartime 
costumes  simply  defy  description,  were  present  in  force." 
That's  the  bloody  lot. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (tragically) :  Ha !  ha !  There's  en- 
couragement for  you  !  Who  wouldn't  be  a  Dramatist  with 
a  conscience!  .  .  .  But  there  must  be  something  better 
than  that.  (He  drives  frantically  among  the  remaining 
papers.) 

The  Old  Soldier  (with  a  wink  to  The  New):  Is  'e 
trying  to  work  'is  ticket,  or  wot? 

[To  work  your  ticket,  dear  Posterity,  is  to  pro- 
cure your  discharge  from  the  Army  by  means  of 
a  stratagem  such  as  that — here  implied — to  which 
King  David  had  resort  on  a  certain  tnemorable 
occasion.] 

The  New  Soldier  (mildly):  Aren't  you  forgetting 
you've  got  to  get  ready? 
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Pte.  Crumpton  (wildly):  I  must  just  see  first  ...  I 
won't  be  a  second  .  .  .  (He  performs  wonders  with  that 
paper).  Ah  !  Here's  something — (he  holds  his  breath  as  he 
begins  to  read) — something  a  little  different.  .  .  .  (He 
reads  to  the  bitter  end,  then  lowers  the  paper,  staring  before 
him,  with  suppressed  emotion.) 

The  New  Soldier  (tentatively)-.  Is  it  compli- 
mentary? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (desperately):  It  isn't  true!  Wait! 
(He  opens  yet  another  paper — -finds  a  notice — reads — then 
lowers  it  likeivise.)  It — is — true!  A  complete — a  ghastly 
wash-out  .       .   I  might  have  known  it! 

The  New  Soldier  (innocently):  Do  they  say  that 
there? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (letting  himself  go):  The  scum!  The 
Bourgeois !  The  Hottentots !  I  suppose  they  want  me  to 
write  Revues  or  Musical  Comedies  to  serve  their  bestial 
appetites !  Never !  Never !  They  may  keep  me  under — 
they  may  leave  me  to  starve — but  they  shan't  corrupt  me 
— they  shan't  crush  my  ideals ! 

The  Old  Soldier  (beginning  to  be  bored):  'Oo  said  we 
wasn't  winning? 

The  New  Soldier  (fearfully):  I  say,  old — Mr. — 
Crumpton — really,  you  know — don't  you  think  you'd 
better — look  a  little  slippy?  You've  only  got  about  twenty 
minutes  more.   .   .   . 

Pte.  Crumpton  (a  little  da-zed):  Ha!  I'd  forgotten 
again.  I  suppose  I  must — look  a  little  slippy.  ...  It 
seems  a  little  incongruous.  .  .  . 
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The  New  Soldier  (with  gentle  reproach)'.  You  never 
gave  me  your  belt,  you  know. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (unfastening  it):   It's  preposterous — 

it's (with  a  return  to  reason)  Surely  if  I  explained  to 

the  CO. ? 

The  Old  Soldier  (ironically):  What,  that  your  pre- 
cious play  got  the  bloody  bird  last  night ? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  That — that  I  was  on  guard  last 
night — that  I've  had  no  time 

The  Old  Soldier:  'Ad  no  time,  'aven't  yer?  Gor- 
blimey !  That  be  damned  for  a  tale !  Some  'opes,  I  don't 
think ! 

The  New  Soldier  (backing  him  up):  You  know  what 
the  CO.  is.  .  .  . 

Pte.  Crumpton  (submitting):  Yes,  I  do.  (The  New 
Soldier  quietly  takes  the  belt  from  him.)  Oh,  thanks 
awfully.  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  quite  myself  this  morning. 
...  I'd  better  tackle  my  buttons.  (He  removes  his  great- 
coat, then  his  tunic,  standing  somezuhat  bewildered  the 
while.) 

The  New  Soldier  (encouragingly):  You  can  use  my 
things  if  you  like.  (He  presses  tooth  and  polishing  brushes, 
buttonstick  and  "  soldier's  friend  "  upon  hi?n.) 

Pte.  Crumpton  (mechanically):  Thanks,  thanks.  (He 
sits  down,  inserts  the  buttonstick  in  his  tunic,  spits  on  the 
"  soldier's  friend"  and  commences  to  polish.) 

The  Old  Soldier  (who  has  been  examining  him):  'Ere, 
and  I  should  advise  you  not  to  go  on  parade  without  a 
shave,  young  man,  or  you'll  get  it  properly  in  the  neck. 
You  'aven't  'ad  one  since  Christmas  by  the  look  of  you. 
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Pte.  Crumpton  [hopelessly):  I  haven't  had  one  since 
the  night  before  last  .  .  .  and  my  last  razor  blade's  gone 
blunt!  I  meant  to  get  one  last  night,  only  when  I  found 
I  was  on  guard  duty  .  .  .  [He  resigns  himselj '.)  Oh,  well, 
that  settles  it.  I  shall  have  to  take  my  chance. 

The  Old  Soldier:  You'll  never  pass  with  that 
bloody  beard.   .   .   . 

Pte.  Crumpton:  I  know  I  won't.  It  can't  be  helped. 
He'll  have  to  crime  me.  I'd  hoped  to  get  through  my 
Army  career  with  a  clean  sheet,  but — well,  the  best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

The  New  Soldier  (heroically)'.  I  could  give  you  a 
shave,  if — if  you'd  care  to.   .   .   .   It's  my  trade,  you  know. 

Pte.  Crumpton:  I  didn't  know.  I — I  should  be  more 
grateful  to  you  than  I  can  say.  .  .  .  {huskily)  If  you're 
not  the  best  pal  a  man  ever  had.  .  .  . !  If  you're  sure  you 
— you  really  don't  mind 

The  New  Soldier  (cheerfully):  That's  all  right.  I 
think  there's  some  water  in  the  tin.  (He  fetches  an  old 
biscuit  tin  from  the  tent,  and  his  shaving  tackle  from  his 
kit-bag.)  You  might  sit  down  on  my  pile. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (obeying, brokenly):  I  don't  know  where 
I  should  have  been  without  you. 

The  New  Soldier:  You're  not  out  of  the  wood  yet, 
you  know.  (He  commences  to  lather  his  face.)  You've  only 
got  about  another  ten  minutes. 

The  Old  Soldier  (consulting  his  watch):  Less'n  that. 
.  .  .  (to  himself)  Just  time  for  a  bloody  wash  !  (He  hurries 
out  tvith  the  necessary  articles.) 
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The  New  Soldier  (cooing  as  he  lathers):  Dear  me, 
and  I  haven't  finished  my  belt  yet.   .   .   . 

Pte.  Crumpton  (zveakly):  Haven't  you?  And  I've 
been  taking  up  all  your  time  .  .  .  thoughtless,  selfish 
swine  that  I  am !  .  .  .  (He  gets  up.)  Oblige  me  by  getting 
on  with  your  belt!  I  can  shift  for  myself  all  right  now. 

The  New  Soldier  (doubtfully):  You're  not  used  to 
an  ordinary  razor,  are  you? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (bravely):  I'll  manage  somehow.  I'm 
not  going  to  get  you  into  trouble  as  well  as  myself. 

The  New  Soldier  (insistently):  I'll  just  finish  you 
off,  now  I've  got  so  far.  (He  forces  him  down  and  begins  to 
apply  the  razor.  From  force  of  habit)  Is  it  all  right,  Mr. 
Crumpton? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  What?  .  .  .  Oh,  you  mean  the 
razor?  Absolutely.  .  .  .  Look  here,  I  might  be  getting 
on  with  your  belt  while  you're  shaving  me. 

The  New  Soldier  (handing  him  his  belt) :  You  haven't 
done  your  buttons  yet,  have  you? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (grimly):  No,  I  haven't.  .  .  .  It's 
all  up  with  me,  I'm  afraid.  .  .  .  Curse  that  Orderly 
Corporal!  It's  the  damned  injustice  of  it  .  .  .!  I  shall 
certainly  make  a  complaint  to  the  Company  Officer! 

The  New  Soldier:  What's  the  use? — when  it  will 
be  too  late?  (He  has  begun  to  lather  him  again.) 

Pte.  Crumpton:  If  only  I  could  have  caught  him 
before !  He's  always  been  so  decent  to  me.  .  .  .  (He 
suddenly  starts  up,  nearly  knocking  the  razor  out  of  his 
friend's  hand.) 
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The  New  Soldier:  There,  I've  cut  you.  Whatever's 
the  matter? 

Pte.  Crump  ton  (pointing  excitedly):  Look!  He's 
coming  this  way — the  Company  Officer.  If  that  isn't  a 
coincidence — or  Providence! 

The  New  Soldier  {cautiously):  It's  against  regula- 
tions to  accost  him,  you  know. 

Pte.  Crumpton:  So  it  is.  Never  mind,  I'll  risk  it. 
The  New  Soldier  (holding  him  back):  Wait  a  minute. 
He  may  stop  here. 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  If  I  could  only  hypnotize  him  .  .  . 
(He  clenches  his  fists.) 

The  New  Soldier  (in  a  low  voice):  He's  seen  us. 
Look  at  'im  smiling? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  He's  going  to  stop — he's  going  to  stop! 
The  New  Soldier  (in  a  stage  whisper)'.  Be  careful 
what  you  say  to  him,  now. 

\A  moment  later,  and  the  Company  Officer  appears 
on  the  scene.  He  is  the  young  English  subaltern  :  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  and  glory  for  ever.  He  has 
been  described  ad  nauseam  :  he  is  the  stock-in-trade  of 
outrageous  lady  novelists  :  he  has  survived  even  that, 
and  will  survive  to  give  the  lie  eternal  to  the  Napoleonic 
defamation  of  the  English  character.  For  all  tve  know, 
he  may  have  kept  a  shop  in  pre-war  days  :  for  all  you 
know,  he  hasn't  seen  a  day's  service  at  the  front :  or 
he  may  have  won  the  V.C.  He  is  ostensibly,  in  the  most 
popular  and  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  hero.  He — a 

male — has  moved  even  R a  W — t  to  reverence. 

Our  two  Privates  spring  to  attention  and  salute  him.] 
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The  Company  Officer  (with  that  smile  of  his):  Well, 
Private  Crumpton  !  Enjoying  yourself  in  the  Army? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (standing  rigidly  at  attention):  Yes, 
thank  you,  Sir.  .   .   .   (boldly)  At  least, — at  times.   .   .  . 

The  CO.  (the  smile  broadening):  Not  at  the  present 
time,  eh?  .   .   .   You've  cut  yourself,  I  see. 

Pte.  Crumpton:  It's  not  that,  Sir  .  .  .  (He  hesitates 
to  go  on.) 

The  CO.  (kindly):  What's  the  trouble? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  allowed 
to  mention  it,  Sir.  I'm  not  quite  au  fait  with  military 
etiquette  at  present.   .   .   . 

The  CO.  (highly  tickled):  Go  ahead,  Crumpton. 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  Well,  Sir,  it  seems  a  bit  thick.  I've 
just  come  off  guard  duty:  I've  been  on  all  night,  Sir.  And 
now  I'm  told  I've  got  to  attend  C.O.'s  inspection  this 
morning — besides  acting  as  Mess  Orderly 

The  CO. :  What?  (The  smile  has  "  come  off")  I  never 
heard  such  a  thing !  You're  entitled  to  the  whole  morning 
off. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (tremulously):  That's  what  I  under- 
stood, Sir. 

The  CO.  (always  the  optimist):  There's  been  some 
mistake,  I  expect. 

Pte.  Crumpton:  It's  on  the  notice  board,  Sir. 

The  CO.:  I'll  speak  to  the  Orderly  Corporal  about 
it.  .  .  .  (Pte.  Crumpton's  heart  at  this  moment  would 
almost  qualify  him  for  his  ticket.)  You  just  cut  off  to  the 
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Guard  Dismounting  tent  and  get  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you 
like.  And  don't  let  me  see  you  on  parade  before  2  p.m. 
Compris? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (in  the  seventh  heaven):  Thanks 
most  awfully,  Sir  ! 

The  CO.:  Right  ho.  (As  Pte.  Crumpton  prepares 
to  depart)  By  the  bye,  Crumpton,  aren't  you  supposed  to 
be  an  author  or  something? 

Pte.  Crumpton  {humbly):  That  is  so,  Sir. 

The  CO.:  The  very  man  I  wanted!  Would  you  like 
to  do  me  a  favour? 

Pte.  Crumpton  :  Rather,  Sir !  \}Vere  it — let  us  do  the 
fellow  justice — to  the  assaulting  of  a  German  trench  single- 
handed] 

The  CO. :  Well,  you  may  have  heard  of  this  Battalion 
Concert  Party  I'm  supposed  to  be  running — and  which 
has  undertaken  to  kick  off  next  Thursday  evening. 

Pte.  Crumpton  (who  hasn't):  Yes,  Sir. 

The  CO. :  There  are  a  couple  of  comic  songs  I'm 
proposing  to  inflict  on  the  audience:  "Oh,  for  a  Roly 
Poly's  "  one,  and  the  other's  "  I'm  on  the  Staff."  You've 
heard  them  scores  of  times,  I  expect? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (who  most  emphatically  hasn't):  I — I 
think  I  have,  Sir. 

The  CO.:  Good.  Well,  now  I  want  you  to  write  me 
some  tip-top  patter  for  either  or  both  of  them.  You  know 
the  sort  of  thing?  A  bit  near  the  bone,  if  you  like — only 
not  too  near,  as  the  CO. '11  probably  be  present,  and  you 
know  what  he  is! 
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Pte.  Crumpton  (who  does):  Yes,  Sir. 

The  CO.:  Something  really  racy — good-class 
Music  Hall — or  even  Musical  Comedy,  if  it  isn't  too 
refined.  Anyhow,  you  might  have  a  shot  at  it,  and  bring 
it  round  to  the  Recreation  Tent  at  five  to-night — or  will 
that  be  too  early? 

Pte.  Crumpton:  I'll  do  my  best,  Sir. 

Company  Officer:  That's  a  sport.  And  don't  you 
bother  your  head  about  C.O.'s  inspections,  and  Mess 
Orderlies  and  the  rest  of  it.  .  .  . 

Pte.  Crumpton  (grinning):  I  won't,  Sir.  And  thanks 
ever  so  much. 

[The  God  passes  on — ascending  in  his  machine,  so  to 
speak — with  a  courteous  acknowledgment  of  two  fervent 
salutes.  Out  of  the  ensuing  silence,  a  raucous  voice 
suddenly  rends  the  air:  "  Early  Breakfasts  and  Mess 
Orderlies  J  "  The  New  Soldier,  electrically  shocked, 
hastens  to  adjust  his  affairs.] 

The  New  Soldier  (as  he  bustles):  You  "clicked" 
all  right  that  time,  and  no  mistake.  You  don't  mind  if  I 
leave  your  shave?  .  .  . 

Pte.  Crumpton:  Mind,  my  dear  chap!  Gracious,  and 
I  had  the  soap  on  my  face  all  the  time !  (He  commences  to 
wipe  it  off.) 

The  Old  Soldier  (returning  precipitately):  That  the 
bloody  Company  Officer  just  left  'ere? 

Pte.  Crumpton  (crying  to  him):  He's  got  me  off!  I'm 
not  to  parade  till  two  o'clock — on  his  express  authority ! 
(He  actually  expects  to  interest  him.) 
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The  Old  Soldier  {mumbling  inevitably  as  he  puts 
things  straight):  That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em.  {The  voice 
without  resumes  its  activities.)  Oh,  Hell,  I'm  coming. 

Pte.  Crumpton  {deliriously):  Didn't  I  say  he  was  a 
brick?  It  isn't  every  officer  would  do  a  thing  like  that. 
He's  taken  a  load  off  my  mind!  How  sick  the  Orderly 
Corporal  will  be.  I've  never  felt  so  bucked  in  my  life 
before!  I  shall  sleep  like  a  top!  .   .   .   See  you  two  later! 

[He  scuttles  away,  " like  a  two  year  old"  as  they 
say.] 
The  New  Soldier:  Well,  I'm  hanged  if  he  hasn't 
forgotten  all  about  that  play  of  his !  [So  have  you,  perhaps, 
Reader?] 

The  Old  Soldier  {emphatically,  as  they  go  off  together): 
Thank  God,  we've  got  a  Navy ! 

[Thank  God  we've  got  a Oh,  but  what  does  it 

matter?] 

(1918) 
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"  Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage.  .   .   ." 

Ben  Jonson, 

"  Who's  to  blame?  Where's  the  remedy?  What's  to  be 
done  about  it?  These  are  interesting  questions  into  which 
I  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  enter.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  I  have  other  fish  to  fry." 

"  Blast,  Or  Words  to  that  Effect." 


in 


Characters: 

The   Intruder 
The  Other  Fellow 

Time:   The  Near  Future 
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A  wholly  uninteresting  interior. 
The  Other  Fellow,  middle-aged  and  stoutish,  is  seated 
at  the  table,  in  his  shirt-sleeves — othenvise  in  evening 
dress — writing  feverishly.  A  decanter  of  ivhisky  and  a 
half-filled  glass  at  his  side. 

The  Intruder,  in  an  overcoat  and  crush-hat  and 
wearing  a  black  mask,  creeps  from  behind  a  screen,  and 
covers  him  with  a  revolver. 

Intruder  [after  clearing  his  throat)-.  I  regret  to  disturb 
you,  but  .  .  .  {the  other  starts  violently)  you  will  kindly 
signify  in  the  usual  manner 

Other  Fellow  {■putting  his  hands  up):  Damn  you! 
Can't  you  see  I'm  busy?  What  do  you  want?  I've  got  no 
money  and  I've  pawned  everything  of  value.   .   .  . 

Intruder:  Liar!  However,  I  haven't  come  here  to 
burgle  you. 

Other  Fellow:  What  the  Hell  have  you  come  here 
for,  then? 

Intruder:  A  talk. 

Other  Fellow  {groaning):  Look  here!  Give  me  half 
an  hour  till  I  get  this  confounded  thing  finished,  there's 
a  good  fellow  {alluding  to  his  zvriting). 

Intruder:  No.  I  shall  be  sober  in  half  an  hour. 
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Other  Fellow:  What  do  you  want  to  talk  about? 
Fanny  Jones? 

Intruder:  No. 

Other  Fellow:  Hester  Sanderson? 

Intruder:  No. 

Other  Fellow  :  Er — er — I've  forgotten  her  name.     . 

Intruder:  No. 

Other  Fellow:  Then  I  give  it  up. 

Intruder  (slowly)-.  I've  come  to  talk  about  the  drama. 

Other  Fellow  (amazed):  Is  this  some  new  form  of 
American  journalism?  Are  you  serious?  You  merely 
want  an  interview? 

Intruder:  I  didn't  call  it  that. 

Other  Fellow:  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at 
ten-thirty.  Breakfast  with  me. 

Intruder:  I've  come  to  see  you  now. 

Other  Fellow:  But  damn  it,  I  must  get  this  thing 
off".  Half  an  hour !  Help  yourself  to  whisky  and  keep 
yourself  drunk  if  you  like.  (He  pushes  a  decanter  before 
him  and  returns  to  his  writing.  The  other  raises  his  revolver. 
He  raises  his  hands.)  Cad !  Swine !  Go  ahead,  curse  and 
blast  you ! 

Intruder  (slowly):  Have  you  ever  written  a  play? 
(The  other  hesitates.)  Ever  in  your  life? 

Other  Fellow:  No.  (The  revolver  is  raised.)  Yes. 
.  .  .  Who  hasn't? 

Intruder:  What  became  of  it? 
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Other  Fellow  [sulkily):  It's  locked  in  my  escritoire, 
if  you  want  to  know. 

Intruder:  Produce  it. 

\At  the  point  of  the  revolver  he  does  so,  laying  the 
manuscript  before  The  Intruder,  who  reads  the 
title  with  great  contempt.'] 

Intruder:  "Mistaken  Identity"  or  "The  Rebel's 
Revenge,"  a  Melodrama !  .   .   .    I  thought  as  much. 

Other  Fellow:  It  was  written  many  years  ago. 

Intruder:  What  do  you  know  about  drama? 

Other  Fellow:  Well.  .  .  . 

Intruder:  Have  you  studied  Shakespeare? 

Other  Fellow:  What  do  you  call  "  studied  "? 

Intruder:  Which  do  you  think  came  first?  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  or  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "? 

Other  Fellow:  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea. 

Intruder:  What  is  the  function  of  the  Fool  in  "  King 
Lear"? 

Other  Fellow:  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about. 

Intruder:  What  is  your  favourite  passage  in  the 
plays? 

Other  Fellow  (in  one  breath):  "  To  be  or  not  to  be 
that  is  the  question  whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to 
suffer" —  .   .   .   Shall  I  go  on  with  it? 

Intruder  (contemptuously):  No.  Have  you  ever  read 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  "? 
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Other  Fellow:  I  suppose  you'll  only  catch  me  if  I 
pretend  I  have. 

Intruder:  What  about  the  Elizabethan  school? 

Other  Fellow:  What  about  it? 

Intruder:  Read  much  about  it? 

Other  Fellow:  (gaping)  About ? 

Intruder:  You  never  heard  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists? 

Other  Fellow:  You  said  "school"  .  .  .  I've 
heard  of  Marlowe.   .   .   . 

Intruder:  You  have?  Do  you  approve  of  the  Restora- 
tion drama? 

Other  Fellow  :  Depends  what  you  mean  by  Restora- 
tion drama.   .   .   . 

Intruder:  Never  heard  of  that  cither? 

Other  Fellow  (bursting  out):  What  do  you  take  me 
for?  How  much  longer  is  this  damned  tomfoolery  to  go 
on? 

Intruder:  It's  going  on  till  I've  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  take  you  for.  .  .  .  (He  raises  the  revolver  again.) 
We  will  come  to  more  modern  times. 

Other  Fellow:  Well,  I'm  more  at  home,  there. 

Intruder:  What  do  you  make  of  TchekofF? 

Other  Fellow  (jumping  at  the  suddenness  of  the  ivord) : 
Whatoff? 

Intruder:  TchekofF. 

Other  Fellow  (after  a  pause):  I  once  saw  Nijinski. . . . 
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Intruder:  Strindberg. 

Other  Fellow:  I — I  don't  patronize  Germans. 

Intruder:  Synge. 

Other  Fellow:  Of  course — if  you  insist.  .  .  .   (He 
ivarbles)  "  Take  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes." 

Intruder  (peremptorily):  Silence! 

Other  Fellow:  Well,  you  asked  for  it! 

Intruder:  Do  you  know  the  "  Four  Tragedies"  of 
Allan  Monkhouse? 

Other  Fellow:  No,  but  I've  sat  out  "The  Three 
Daughters  of  A4r.  Thingmejig." 

Intruder:  Do  you  see  any  hope  of  a  revival  of  poetic 
drama  in  this  country? 

Other    Fellow:    Well,    while    there's    life,    you 
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Intruder:  Are  you  familiar  with  Bottomley's 
works? 

Other  Fellow:  Well,  as  one  of  the  original  sub- 
scribers for  his  Victory  Bonds.   .   .   . 

Intruder:  What  is  your  opinion  of  C.B. ? 

Other  Fellow  (promptly):  A  great  man!  The 
Miracle  was  a  magnificent  show,  and  as  for  the  Dempsey- 
Carpentier  fight 

Intruder:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Other  Fellow:  I  was  talking  about  C.  B.  Cochran. 

Intruder:  Fool!  I  was  referring  to  Clifford  Bax. 

Other  Fellow:  Bax,  Bax? 
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Intruder  (vehemently):  Enfin!  He  hasn't  heard  of 
Clifford  Bax.  .  .  .  And  this,  this,  This  is  the  autocrat 
of  the  English  stage. 

Other  Fellow:  Oh,  come,  I  say 

Intruder:  This  is  the  magnate  that  controls  half  the 
theatres  in  the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  world  ! 

Other  Fellow  (in  surprise):  I  don't! 

Intruder:  Well,  nearly  half.  .  .  . 

Other  Fellow  :  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 

Intruder:  This  man,  whose  only  creative  contribu- 
tion is  a  worthless  melodrama,  who  knows  nothing  of 
Shakespeare,  the  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  dramatists, 
who  is  yet  more  abysmally  ignorant  of  the  great  dramatic 
movements  on  the  Continent,  who  hasn't  even  the 
gumption  to  follow  the  efforts  and  ideas  of  the  dramatists 
of  his  own  time  and  country — this  illiterate  monstrosity 
has  the  audacity,  as  well  as  the  means,  to  traffick  in  plays 
as  though  they  were  potatoes!  This  ignorant  sot  has  it  in 
his  power  to  snuffle  out  Shakespeares  as  a  child  tramples 
on  a  flower-bed.  This  vulgar  charlatan,  this  profiteer, 
this  octopus 

Other  Fellow:  Look  here,  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  but  you're  making  an  enormous  mistake, 
I  assure  you. 

Intruder:  You  have  assurance  enough  for  anything, 
I'm  quite  aware,  Sir  Christopher  Pommery ! 

Other  Fellow:  But  I'm  not  Sir  Christopher  Pom- 
mery. 
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Intruder:  What? 

Other  Fellow:  I  say  I'm  not  Sir  Christopher 
Pommery.  He  lives  in  the  flat  above. 

Intruder:  You  don't  mean  that?  (threatening  him): 
You  are  lying ! 

Other  Fellow:  Damn  it  all,  man,  do  I  look  like 
Sir  Christopher  Pommery? 

Intruder  (scrutinizing  him):  No,  you  don't.  I  never 
thought  of  that.  (He  collapses  on  to  a  chair.) 

Other  Fellow:  I  said  you  were  making  a  ghastly 
fool  of  yourself;  if  you'd  only  listened  to  me. 

Intruder  (brokenly):  I  might  have  known  it.  .  .  . 
The  flat  above,  you  say?  I  thought  I  miscounted  the 
windows — I've  never  climbed  a  waterspout  before. 

Other  Fellow:  Waterspout?  Is  that  how  you  got 
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Intruder  (nodding):  It  was  rather  more  exhausting 
than  I  anticipated.  If  only  I'd  practised  or  gone  into 
training.  ...  It  serves  me  right,  I  suppose.  (He  rises.) 
I  owe  you  an  explanation. 

Other  Fellow  (emphatically):  No! 

Intruder  (taken  aback):  What  do  you  mean? 

Other  Fellow  :  1  mean  that  I  won't  have  it !  There's 
a  limit  to  all  things!  You  come  here,  brandish  a  revolver 
at  my  head,  and  keep  me  from  an  imperative  and  urgent 
piece  of  work,  while  you  spout  a  lot  of  rant,  under  some 
perfectly  idiotic  hallucination,  then,  when  you  find  out 
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your  mistake,  you  have  the  effrontery  to  propose  detaining 
me  still  further,  while  you  enter  into  some  equally  pre- 
posterous explanation !  I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you  !  Get 
out! 

Intruder:  That's  right  .  .  .  kick  a  fellow  when  he's 
down  !  (He  begins  to  cry.) 

Other  Fellow:  Oh,  Lord!  .  .  .  Hang,  draw  and 
quarter  you !  .  .  .  Well,  go  ahead  with  your  infernal 
explanation, — as  long  as  you'll  let  me  do  my  work  at 
the  same  time.  (He  starts  zvriting.)  I  shall  hear  you  all 
right  (noting  the  time.)    Only  seventeen  minutes  left.  .  .  . 

Intruder:  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  it  feels 
like  to  be  an  enthusiast ! 

Other  Fellow  (writing  hard):  Quite,  quite,  very 
interesting.   .   .  . 

Intruder:  I'm  an  enthusiast  for  the  drama,  as  you 
may  possibly  have  gathered.  From  my  earliest  years,  I've 
devoured  any  play  I  could  get  hold  of.  There  aren't  nearly 
enough  plays  in  the  world  for  my  liking.  P'or  me,  drama 
represents  the  highest  of  the  arts — because  the  nearest  to 
life — requiring  living  people  for  its  interpretation — 
reproducing  potentially  the  actual  life  of  any  period,  any 
country,  any  sphere.  .  .  .  Potted  life,  I  call  it— that  is, 
bien  entendu^  real  drama — not  the  ephemeral  appeal  to 
the  baser  instincts  and  senses  that  degrades  its  name — 
that  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  if  I  had  my  way !  (His 
voice  has  risen  crescendo.) 

Other  Fellow  (writing  placidly):  Quite  all  right. 
Don't  mention  it.   .   .   . 
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Intruder:  More  and  more  it  has  infuriated  me  to 
find  myself  driven  back  on  the  printed  play,  denied  the 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  this  art  in  its  proper  home,  reduced 
to  sipping  at  the  sacred  fount  surreptitiously,  as  though 
•it  were  a  secret  vice.  .  .  .  And  whom  have  I  to  thank 
for  this  outrage  to  my  higher  feelings?  Are  there  no 
theatres  where  the  masterpieces  of  Euripides,  Ben  Jonson, 
Moliere — to  say  nothing  of  the  moderns — might  be 
permitted  to  renew  their  glorious  life?  To  elevate  and 
instruct  mankind?  There  are  theatres  galore !  Who  stands 
in  the  way?  That  bourgeois,  that  Caliban,  that  Anti- 
Christ,  Sir  Christopher! 

Other  Fellow  (as  before):  Sir  Anti-Christopher,  so 
to  speak,  what? 

Intruder:  I  get  rather  worked  up  about  all  this  at 
times.  To-night  I  got  particularly  worked  up.  I  had  been 
prevailed  upon,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  to  forsake  the 
study,  to  see  a  play  upon  the  stage,  a  real  play  upon  a  real 
stage — in  this  island-home  of  culture  and  enlightenment ! 

Other    Fellow    (murmuring):    Not  at   all — not   at 

all 

Intruder:  You  would  probably  have  expected  to 
find  me  an  habitue  of  the  play-producing  societies  that 
are  supposed  to  cater  for  persons  of  my  tastes.  I  washed 
my  hands  of  them  after  a  performance  of  TchekofFs 
"  Cherry  Orchard  " — ten  years  or  so  ago — when  the 
disgraceful  behaviour  of  the  audience  convinced  me  that 
there  could  be  no  satisfactory  representation  of  a  good  play 
in  this  country  until  the  public  had  been  educated  up  to 
it   through    the   medium   of  the   West   End   Theatres. 
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Sir  Christopher  Pommery  blocks  the  way  at  every  pass! 
I  should  have  known  better  than  to  have  expected  any 
improvement  in  his  lifetime!  But  I  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  a  complimentary  ticket  for  to-night's  pro- 
duction by  the  newly  constituted  Pioneer  People's 
Independent  Stage  Curtain  Play  Actors  for  Everyman  of 
a  sublime  tragedy  by  the  Icelandic  Ibsen,  Johann  Sijur- 
jonssen. 

Other  Fellow  {looking  up  for  a  moment):  Excuse  me ! 
How  do  you  spell  that? 

Intruder:  Here's  the  programme,  if  you  like.  {He 
draws  it  from  his  pocket  and  hands  it  over.  The  other  thanks 
hi?n  and  resumes  his  writing.)  It  was  given  in  the  Grill 
Room  of  the  Grand  Maison  Lyons:  none  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher's theatres  being  available.  There  was  no  money 
for  the  production:  Sir  Christopher  has  all  the  money. 
About  half  the  original  cast  had  been  lured  away,  in  the 
course  of  rehearsals,  into  remunerative  engagements  in 
one  or  other  of  Sir  Christopher's  popular  revues.  The 
performance  was  punctuated  by  the  guffaws  of  human 
hyenas  bred  on  those  bestial  spectacles.  ...  In  short, 
the  play  was  murdered — foully  murdered !  And  by 
whom?  Sir  Christopher  Pommery,  I  say!  Well,  does  not 
one  murder  call  for  another?  Is  that  good  law  and  logic, 
or  is  it  not? 

Other  Fellow  (scribbling  on):  Ridiculous,  eh?  I'm 
with  you  every  time. 

Intruder:  I  had  been  contemplating  the  coup  for 
many  years,  only,  like  Hamlet,  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  screwing  up  my  courage  to  the  sticking-point 
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— until  this  evening!  The  fiasco  at  the  Grand  Maison 
Lyons  eliminated  the  last  of  my  scruples!  My  plans  were 
ready  laid:  I  had  but  to  return  to  my  digs — arm  myself, 
and — well,  stimulate  myself.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  am  not  a 
pugnacious  person  at  heart;  but  in  my  zeal  for  the  drama, 
it  seemed  the  only  way.   .   .   . 

Other  Fellow  (as  before):  Ay,  there's  a  play  now ! 

Intruder  :  Even  so  I  was  willing  to  give  Sir  Christopher 
a  final  chance  of  redeeming  himself.  I  prayed  to  elicit 
from  him  by  means  of  a  cross-examination  (to  which  I 
cannot  sufficiently  deplore  that  you  should  inadvertently 
have  been  subjected),  some  faint  show  of  intelligent 
interest  in  the  art  of  the  drama.  If  that  failed !  .  .  .  This 
thing  (the  revolver),  I  may  say,  was  a  blind.  For  one  thing, 
I  have  a  horror  of  the  sound  of  firearms :  moreover,  I  fear 
my  hand  is  insufficiently  steady.  ...  I  proposed  to  go 
to  work  on  rather  more  delicate,  more  constitutional 
lines.  I  anticipated  that,  before  we  had  gone  very  far,  he 
would  have  invited  me,  in  accordance  with  his  well-known 
practice,  to  join  him  in  a  drink.  At  that  juncture  I  would 
have  had  recourse  to  a  phial  I  carry  habitually  about  with 
me  (he  produces  it  from  his  waistcoat  pocket)  and  which 
contains  a  poison,  calculated  to  overpower  the  strongest 
constitution  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  My  idea  was  to 
insert  this  into  his  glass  while  he  was  looking  the  other 
way. 

Other  Fellow  (as  before):  Good — good — very  in- 
genious, most  original.  .   .   . 

Intruder  (gratified):  I  felt  sure  you  would  under- 
stand. ...  I  fear  my  conduct  must  have  appeared  to 
you  a  little  eccentric  at  first  blush. 
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Other  Fellow  {throwing  down  his  pen,  and  rising): 
Finished ! 

Intruder:  I,  too,  have  finished.  I  must  thank  you  for 
your  patience  in  hearing  me  out. 

Other   Fellow    {in   thoroughly  good  honour):  Oh, 

that's  all  right.   .   .   .   Say  no  more  about  it.    I'm  only 

sorry  I  wasn't  able  to  be  of  service  to  you.   .   .   .  You 
don't  happen  to  have  heard  a  bell  ring,  do  you? 

Intruder  (in  sudden  alarm):  A  bell?  Have  you  been 
communicating  with  the  police? 

Other  Fellow:  My  dear  fellow,  does  it  look  like 
it?  I  was  expecting  a  lad  from  Fleet  Street. 

Intruder:  Fleet  Street.  Oh,  you're  a  journalist,  I 
suppose. 

Other  Fellow:  Who  but  a  journalist  would  be 
slaving  for  his  bread  and  butter  at  this  hour? 

Intruder:  Well,  I  mustn't  detain  you  any  longer. 

Other  Fellow:  You'll  have  a  drink  before  you 
go? 

Intruder:  Well,  since  you  are  so  pressing.  .  .  I 
do  feel  a  little  sticky  about  the  throat. 

Other  Fellow  (fetching  another  glass):  I  don't 
wonder.  I  wish  I  could  write  as  easily  as  you  talk,  old  man. 
Say  when. 

Intruder:  That'll  do.  Really.  I  mustn't  have  any 
more.  .  .  .  (He  drinks.)  I  suppose  you've  been  reporting 
some  public  meeting? 

Other  Fellow:  Oh,  nothing  half  so  amusing. 
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Intruder  (in  some  alarm)'.  You  haven't  been  taking 
down  my  statement? 

Other  Fellow:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wasn't 
listening  very  attentively,  {hastily)  I  caught  the  main  drift 
of  it,  you  know.  Very — very  touching,  and  all  that.  .  .  . 
{quite  suddenly)  By  the  way,  am  I  dreaming,  or — did  I 
hear  you  mention  you'd  been  to  that  show  at  the  Grand 
Maison  Lyons? 

Intruder:  You  did,  indeed.  I  lent  you  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Other  Fellow:  So  you  did.  .  .  .  Well,  there's  a 
coincidence  for  you ! 

Intruder:  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  there? 

Other  Fellow:  Oh,  I  was  there  all  right.  .  .  . 
Part  of  the  time. 

Intruder:  Wasn't  it  a  marvellous  play? 

Other  Fellow  :  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  To 
be  quite  candid,  it's  hardly  in  my  line. 

Intruder:  No,  it  wouldn't  be. 

Other  Fellow  :  If  you'd  like  to  know  what  I  thought 

about  it — {he  takes  up  his  MS.)  I'll  read  you  my  notice. 

Intruder  {starting):  What?  You've  been  writing  a 
notice  of ? 

Other  Fellow:  Yes,  that's  my  stunt. 

Intruder  {incredulous):  You're  a  dramatic  critic? 

Other  Fellow:  You've  got  me. 

Intruder  {aghast):  Not — not  a  regular  one? 
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Other  Fellow:  Regular  as  clockwork,  for  my 
sins! 

Intruder:  A  dramatic  critic — you  ?  {gasping)  What's 
your  paper? 

Other  Fellow:  Well,  without  mentioning  any 
names,  it's  the  paper  with  a  circulation  fifteen  times  as 
large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  London  dailies  put  together. 
Flawner  Bannel's  my  nom-tle-plu?ne .  I'm  not  altogether 
a  nonentity,  eh?  Even  though  I'm  not  Sir  Christopher! 
One  floor  below  that  gentleman,  what? 

Intruder  {hardly  comprehending):  Below — and  all 
round — and  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God ! 

Other  Fellow  {continuing  unconcernedly):  All  the 
same — believe  me,  it's  a  rotten  job,  old  man.  A  dog's 
existence !  I  was  on  sport  before.  That's  the  life !  'Pon  my 
word,  I  often  wish  they'd  never  promoted  me !  Of  course, 
the  screw's  better,  though  I  maintain  it's  absolutely 
inadequate.  .  .  .  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  works  out 
at  per  hour? 

Intruder  {faintly):  My  brain  is  reeling.  .  .  . 

Other  Fellow:  Have  another  glass.  Help  yourself. 
.  .  .  Damn  that  boy.  What  the  Hell's  become  of  him. 
{He  opens  the  door  to  look  out.) 

Intruder  {dazedly,  to  himself):  Circulation  fifteen 
times  as  large  as.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God — what — what — 
what  does  Sir  Christopher  matter  after  all?  .  .  .  No 
hope — no  hope!  {Slowly  he  produces  the  fatal  phial,  pours 
the  contents  into  his  glass,  and  drains  it.) 
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Other  Fellow  {turning  from  the  door):  Lazy  little 
cuss!  I'll  teach  him!  (The  Intruder  falls  forzvard.) 
Hullo  !  What's  up  with  you?  (He  approaches  and  examines 
him.)  Dead  !  (sees  the  glass  in  his  hand)  Good  God,  it's  that 
cheap  whisky!  (solemnly)  This  '11  be  a  lesson  to  me:  I'll 
never  touch  the  stuff  again  as  long  as  I  live !  .  .  . 
What  a  night — what  a  night !  (A  bell  rings.)  Thank  God 
— there's  that  boy  at  last ! 

(1922) 
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